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THE BREEDING AND RAISING OF 
MOLLYCODDLES. 


A teacher who has had exceptional 
opportunities for dealing directly with 
the children of the wealthy, and also 
of thoge who are merely well-to-do, 
tells us that her poorest pupils are 
aimost inevitably the children of the 
rich. She tells us further that the 

uality of the children of the rich is 
rapidly growing poorer; that with in- 
creasing luxury comes increasing lazi- 
ness. She accounts for it in this way: 
The children have nothing to do but 
play. The hired man builds the fire 
in the furnace. Another man carries 
away the ashes. A thermostat regu- 
lates the heat after the first is attend- 
ed to. The man mows the lawn. The 
hired girls do the cooking and the 
chamber work. The seamstress makes 
all the clothes for the girls that are 
not ready-made. The food of the fam- 














ily is ordered by telephone, and is 
brought to the door by the delivery 
boys. There is nothing for the boy 
and girl to do except play. They 
therefore grow up without a sense of 
responsibility, and are not responsible 


when it comes to the studying of their 
lessons. Their minds do not take 
hold of the lesson, because where ev- 


erything is done for them, they learn 
to do nothing for themselves. 

Other teachers in other lines tell us 
the same story without going into the 
philosophy of it. They tell us that in 
the city high schools, children who 
conie from sections where they are 
obliged to carry coal, look after the 


stoves, carry out ashes, mow the lawn, 
wash dishes, sew, and even sell pa- 
peis—these children take higher rank 
as pupils than children from sections 
where the wealthy people live. 

They tell us that the amusements— 
dancing, parties, shows and social life 
—take the tuck out of the children of 
the rich. They admit, of course, that 
there are exceptions; but the above is 
the rule. Older folks, whose charac- 
ters have been formed under differ- 
ent conditions, can stand luxury and 
ease at least for a while; but the tend- 
ency of luxury is to make mollycod- 
dies of the young. 

When we come to think of it, this is 
no new theory. It is the history of 
civilization. As nations have become 
luxurious, they have declined, if not 
in numbers, then in power. As fami- 
lies have grown rich and luxurious, 
they have lost leadership, except in 
society; and it does not require very 
much brains to lead in modern so- 
called “high” society. In modern 
times they have retained much of the 
wealth by having experts take care 
of it for them; but they have ceased 
to be a virile force in modern life. 
Moreover, they have, by their ostenta- 








tious luxury, exasperated the poor, and 
are preparing the way for the anar- 
chist. 

The singular thing is that both rich 
and poor insist that the wealthy shall 
breed and rear mollycoddles. If a 
wealthy man insists that his son mow 
the lawn or tend to the furnace, or his 
daughter acquire a knowledge of the 
household expenses by doing the mar- 
keting, his neighbors cry out: Shame! 
The men who mow lawns and take 
care of furnaces for a living regard 
him as a skin-flint, robbing the poor 
of their chance at the work and their 
pay. 

It is not so with the farmer. If he 
breeds and rears mollycoddles, it is 
because he is a mollycoddle himself. 
If he puts modern conveniences in his 
home and labor-saving machinery on 
his farm, there are still jobs for the 
children, and each one may have a 
full task for which he or she can be 
held responsible. Farm children grow 
up with a sense of responsibility. 
There are cows to milk, horses to feed 
and curry, eggs to gather, chickens 
to feed, weeds to be pulled, the garden 
to hoe, and fruit to gather. Even an 
automobile will not hurt the farm boy 
and girl for they are born with good 
sense. The farm boy has a better 
pair of legs than the town boy, be- 
cause he uses them more. He can not 
ride to school in a street car. He has 
better arms, for he has used them all 
his life. He and his sister grow up 
with the habit of working for them- 
selves and for others, instead of being 
waited on. 

It will be said that there are few 
signs of this deterioration in the 
smaller towns and cities. Perhaps 
not, because the men who are con- 
ducting the business in these towns 
and smaller cities were not reared in 
luxury. Luxury in the west is a re- 
cent matter. It takes thirty years for 
a boy to show what is in him, to show 
whether he is a man or a mollycoddle. 
Wait and see what the village sons 
and daughters of luxury will be and 
do in the next generation or two. 





A SILVER MINE IN THE BARN-YARD. 


If we could persuade our boys that 
there were two silver dollars in every 
ton of manure going to waste in the 
barnyard, that manure would be 
turned over mighty quick. Now, we 
are not going to tell them that there 


are two actual silver dollars per ton 
of that manure pile, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that there is the 
worth of two actual silver dollars. 
There were about two dollars and a 
half’s worth in the spring, but one 
25 cents has gone up in the air, and 
another 25 cents has been washed by 
rains and gone where it is not needed. 

Now, how are the boys going to get 
this two dollars’ worth that remains? 
Simply by putting it on the manure 
spreader and scattering it over the 
meadow after harvest or on the pas- 
ture. The boy who does not like to 
haul out manure wili say: “What's 
the use; it will dry up, and we shall 
lose still more of this siiver solution.” 
Don’t be afraid of that. There will be 
no fermentation after the manure is 
spread. All that it will lose is water, 
which will be replaced by the first 
rain, Which will wash the soluble parts 
into the soil just where it is needed, 
and the insoluble parts will furnish 
vegetable matter to the soil, which the 
farm likely needs more than it needs 
anything else. 

We do not say that you will get this 
two dollars’ worth the first year. In 
fact, we have no hesitation in saying 
that you wiil not. You will get part 
of it. however, probably more _ the 
second year than the first, and some 
of it the third year and the fourth. 
Manure seems even to have cumula- 
tive value; that is, it grows in the 
soil when properly handled. We have 
been saying this a good many years, 
and no doubt farmers have laughed at 
us. We do not say that the mineral 
part of it grows—the potash and phos- 
phorus, or even the nitrogen; but we 
do say that manure properly applied 
to lands in pasture will stimulate the 
growth of grass, that this will draw 
carbon from the atmosphere, will get 
hold of the mineral elements in the 
soil itself, and will thus add to the 
vegetable matter and render more 
available the mineral matter. In this 
Way, manure properly applied actually 
grows. 

Now this is not mere guesswork, 





The Ohio experiment station has been 
making some experiments that give 
ple, the station took five plots of 
ground, to which were applied manure 
at the rate of sixteen tons to the acre 
once in five years. Account was kept 
of the value of the increase of crops 
resulting from the application of this 
manure. The first five years the in- 
crease in value was $19.82, or a dollar 
and a fraction per ton of manure. Dur- 
ing the second rotation of five years 
it crept up to $34.24, a little over an- 
other dollar a ton, while in the third 
rotation it increased to $55.94, show- 
ing that in each period the manure 
had cumulative effect. It should be 
noted that the crops were valued at 
the same price for each rotation, re- 
gardless of market variations. 

So if you want to get those two sil- 
ver dollars out of the ton of manure, 
you will have to haul it out, and the 
sooner after harvest, the better. Some 
of the silver is getting away every 
day, and a good deal of it after a heavy 
rain. But don’t follow the old method 
of putting it on the wagon and then 
leaving it in piles perhaps for months. 
If you do that, you waste it far worse 
than if you left it lying in the barn- 
yard; for the piles are big enough and 
the weather warm enough, and there 
is abundant access to the air. Hence 
fermentation will go on; the nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia will pass into 
the air; the first rain will wash out 
the soluble portions, and you will have 
a spot of lodged grain where the pile 
stood. What you have left to spread 
is mainly inert, of no value except to 
add to the vegetable content of the 
soil. Don’t do that. 

Keep after your father till he buys 
a manure spreader. Even if he growls, 
keep at him. It will do him good, will 
be a means of grace, of agricultural 
salvation. 

But, you say, this farm is rented, 
and only for one year. Well, we're 
sorry. You can not get half the value 
out of manure in one year. Possibly 
We are not going to be here next year, 
you say. Well, unless you are bound 
by the lease to haul out the manure, 
we wou:d not do it. Let it waste. If 
you are bound by the lease to do it, 
why do it simply as a matter of duty, 
but not with any prospect of profit. 
Tell your father that if he expects you 
to stay at home and help him in his 
old age, he must secure a five-year 
lease next time and buy a manure 
spreader, and then you will haul out 
the manure and save those two silver 
dollars now going to waste in every 
ton of manure in the barnyard. 





THE ADVANCE IN RENTS AND WAGES 


Someone has sent us a copy of the 
Galloway (Scotland) Gazette, contain- 
ing an article giving a history of the 
advance in rents in that country in 
the last one hundred and fifty years. 
This may be of interest to our read- 
ers. 

We are told that in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the tenantry 
of southern Scotland were very poor, 
many of them being three to six years 
behind in the rent; and that success- 
ive cropping had so exhausted the land 
that it literally refused to grow any- 
thing but thistles and burdock—an ex- 
ample of worn-out land. It was not 
high rents that caused the trouble 
however, but the methods of renting. 

From the seventeenth century, some 
held their land on condition that they 
paid the public burdens, and in addi- 
tion presented the landlord annually a 
“gray coat and hose, a hair tether, a 
reek hen, or a pair of Kain capons, at 
the door of the feudal lord.” In addi- 
tion to this, they had to work from 
eight to thirty days for the landlord 
in doing whatever there was to do. 

In 1745, a farm of 270 acres rented 
for the following: Fourteen pounds, 
six shillings silver rent; twelve bolls 
two pecks bere (barley); twelve bolis 
two peckKs oatmeal (a boll is six bush- 
els); besides Kain capons and wed- 
ders (wethers). This same farm rent- 
ed in 1864 for $2,000 a year. 

Another farm of 200 acres rented in 
1755 at eight pounds ten pende money 
rent; thirteen bolls barley; eleven 
bolls oatmeal, and three kain chick- 
ens. One of 400 acres was rented for 
nineteen years at fifty pounds money; 
sixteen bolls barley; eight bolls oat- 
meal, and the following baillie work 
(forced work): one day four couple of 





horses for harrowing, one day twelve ; 











ss 


shearers, twenty loads of peats: One 


day of four horses for hay: ona day of 
four horses to lead (haul) corn: An 
day of four horses to Teag timber 


coals or sand”; the landlor 1 
the workers. -* board 
One lease, dated 1742, for thirty. 
eight years, provided for the vy 
: ‘© payment 
of most of the rent in money, g little 
in kind, and very little in labor, which 
could be changed into a money pay. 
ment. Theré was an annual “cers 
and school fee,” amount not stateq in 
adition to the “stents of king, kirk 
and stait.” The interesting 
about this lease is that there were 
three things the tenant was bound to 
do: “to plough the outfield three years 
only in succession, and to lie [eg (in 
grass) the other three; to keep hig 
march dykes (line fences) in thor. 
ough repair, to enclose his mailin with 
a stone wall five quarters high, and tg 
plant a belt of timber around his yarq 
which would show posterity where 
‘Netherton’ stood when he and his 
tenement had crumbled into dust.” 

Now let us look at wages. In 1733 
the wage of the strong laboring man 
was twelve cents a day. About this 
time cattle were $20 a head. A cow 
that would dress 350 pounds was sold 
for about $12. Lambs were thirty. 
sever and one-half cents apiece, and 
beef could be bought on Killing days 
at two cents a pound. Hens were four 
cents each, eggs two cents a dozen, 
butter four cents, cheese six cents for 
twenty ounces. The best oats were 
twenty shillings per boll of twelve 
bushels, and oatmeal eighteen cents 
per peck of seven pounds. 

Here we have an example of cheap 
rents, worn-out land, low wages, low 
prices for stock, cheap food, and hard 
times generally. About this time came 
a great plague of cattle, a murrain 
which practically wiped out the live 
stock industry not merely of Scotland, 
but of England and Germany as well, 
We may learn something of the ad- 
vance of veterinary science when we 
read of the cures to which men re 
sorted: tar water, Jesuit’s bark, Vene- 
tian molasses, the branches of fir, 
bleeding, rowelling (hair or. silk 
passed through the flesh to form an 
issue), purging, swimming the cattle 
across a stream, or burying them in 
the earth with the heads above the 
ground for nine hours. A fast was 
proclaimed in Denmark to avert fur- 
ther judgment, and many called for 
this in Scotland. No man could sell; 
ho man could buy. In Northumber- 
land on one of the fast days the pre 
centor, a Scotchman, gave out the 
Psalm two lines at atime. After they 
had sung the Psalm, he impftovised 
one of his own, giving out the lines 
without change of voice or manner, 
something as follows: 


“The doctors though they all have 
spoke 

Like learned gentlemen, 

And told us how the entrails look 

When all is black or green. 

Yet do they nothing know at all 

With all their learning’s store. 

O, would that they would all depart 

And vex our homes no more. 


One of the hearers went to the pre 
centor and said: “Davie, what Psalm 
was that you gie us? ‘Twas not one 
of David’s, was it?” “’Tis one I made 
up myself,” was the answer. 





CABBAGE WORMS. 


A northwestern Iowa _ subscriber 
writes: 

“Please give us a remedy that will 
effectively destroy the cabbage worm. 
We have tried strong alum water, hot 
water, and several other remdies, but 
they have failed.” 


The cabbage worm is a very trouble 


some pest. The best authorities say 
that Paris green applied as a spray at 
the rate of one pound to 150 gallons 
of water is effective to use when ‘the 
plants are first set out and before the 
worms have burrowed very far into 
theh eads. Other applications should 
be frequently made, and can be con- 
tinued with safety until the heads are 
about half formed. The treatment 
most generally recommended as sat- 
isfactory is hot water. The water 
should be at a temperature of 130 de 
grees. It does no harm to the plants, 
and it will destroy all insects with 
which it comes in contact. Unless one 
has a very large cabbage patch, this 
can be applied rapidly by using @ 
sprinkling pot. 
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THE READJUSTMENT OF AGRI- 
- CULTURE. 


We are all by nature standpatters. 
like to think along old familar 


a We like to do things to which 
we are accustomed, and to do them in 
the same old way. - We are all natur- 
ally lazy and like to move along the 
jines of least resistance. If we are ac 
customed to putting the right foot first 
when we start out im the morning, it 


js hard to accustom ourselves to put- 
ting the left first. If we are in the 
habit of putting on the left shoe first, 


jt is hard to accustom ourselves to 
peginning with the right. If from our 
childhood we have used the left hand 
most, it is very hard to learn how to 
use the right hand. 


if we are accustomed to growing 
corn and small grains, it is hard to 
start to growing grass. If we are ac- 
customed to one-crop farming, nothing 
put necessity will compel us to follow 
diversified farming. Our grandfathers 
were accustomed to using the cradle. 
Nothing but necessity compelled them 
to use the reaper. They were experts 
in swinging the scythe, and would not 
get a mower until they were forced to 
do so. They were accustomed to pitch- 
ing hay on the wagon, and nothing but 
necessity made them use a hay loader. 

If it were not for the fact that na- 
ture is geared on the principle of 
change, we would continue to be stand- 
patters politically, agriculturally, re- 
ligiously, to the end of our days. The 
scarcity of labor compelled us to use 
the reaper and the binder, to dispense 
with the old-fashioned threshing ma- 
chine and get a modern, up-to-date im- 
plement. The law of nature is change, 
evolution, some call it, which continu- 
ally forces us to consider new things 
and adapt ourselves to new conditions. 

And yet there are some things about 
farming that are as stable as Mount 
Sinai or the eternal laws of right and 
wrong; for example, the movement of 
water in the soil, the laws of heredity, 
the necessity for balanced rations. 
And yet these immutable laws compel 
us to do things differently. For ex- 
ample, the great demand for milk and 
butter compels us to observe the law 
of heredity in breeding dairy cows in- 
stead of dual purpose cows; while the 
closing up of the ranges compels us to 
grow dual purpose cows where we 
used to grow beef cows. The laws that 
govern the movement of water in the 
soil compel us to farm one way in the 
humid section and in an entirely dif- 
ferent way in the semi-arid section. 
The changes in the price of feeds and 
their relation to the price of meats 
compel us, while following the invari- 
able law of balanced rations, to make 
our rations out of different materials. 

From time to time farmers have to 
readjust their methods. They do it 
unwillingly, but sooner or later they 
have to come to it. They were com- 
pelled to use a drill instead of sowing 
broadcast. It took us long years to 
see this simple proposition: that 
drilled grain, speaking generally, was 
better than broadcasted, because it 
conforms to the laws of nature. Farm- 
eré were accustomed to forking their 
Manure on a wagon, dropping it in 
piles, and scattering it afterwards. It 
took us long years to persuade them 
to use a manure spreader. Farmers 
Were accustomed to growing corn for 
the grain alone. They, are still doing 
sO, at an enormous waste of food 
values. It will take us years to per- 
suade them to harvest all their corn 
crop, and our persuasion would be ut- 
terly useless, if it were not that na- 
ture is working with us in compelling 
them to do so. 

We can no longer farm as we used 
to. We can not be satisfied with two 
acres to a cow for summer pasture. 
We must make one acre do the busi- 
ness. We can no longer be satisfied 
in the best corn states with between 
thirty and forty bushels of corn to the 
acre On an average. We must have 
from fifty to sixty, or see our land 
yield us less and less income from the 
investment each year. 

We must learn to use the silo. We 
Must learn to use better machinery 
and more horse power, because the 
Price of labor compels it. We must 
learn to balance the ration so as to 
make more pounds of beef or pork 
from a given amount of grain, or else 
see hard umes. ‘ 

It is a good thing that nature is 
seared up in the line of progression. 
If it were not so, we would stagnate. 
For no matter to what we are accus- 





tomed, sooner or later nature compels 
us to see that we have not been doing 
exactly right, and that we must do 
differently; and so this necessity for 
readjustment will go on in the future 
as it has in the past. We may imag- 
ine we have got the right thing, the 
best thing possible for us at the time, 
but bye and bye we will have to be 
shown by hard knocks that after all it 
is not absolutely the best thing. The 
present is better than the past, but 
there is a still better future in store. 
In agriculture, as in religion, we must 
take the position of Paul, who wrote: 
“Not that I have already obtained, or 
am already made perfect, * * #* 
forgetting the things which ars be 
hind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal * * *.” 

It is hard to change our notions on 
any subject, but we will be obliged 
to change them by the logic of events, 
and thus be brought to realize that 
after all we are never sure that wé 
have the absolutely best in anything. 
“For every blue there is a better blue.” 
We hope the time will come when the 
farmer will not be considered in good 
standing unless he has a manure 
spreader, a grain drill, a winter silo, a 
summer silo; unless he breeds the 
kinds of live stock that are adapted 
to his soil, his climate and his mar- 
kets, and feeds them balanced rations. 
We would all like to be standpatters 
in agriculture; it is natural and easy; 
but the great forces of nature, the ev- 





understood, they do not supply them 
even when it is possible. Hence the 
many failures in the first attempts 
in growing alfalfa. Many of our read- 
ers who saw last year the great ad- 
vantages which their neighbors en- 
joyed, who had a few acres of alfalfa, 
will be making the attempt this year, 
and it is for their sake that we men- 
tion the imperative conditions. 


Alfalfa must have rich land to start 
with. It is true that it can provide 
largely its own nitrogen; but it is a 
delicate plant when it first comes up, 
and the man invites failure who fails 
to grow it on land in good heart. Its 
is not something that you can put on 
a run-down, worn-out farm without 
giving a starter in the shape of ma- 
nure. It is a good deal like a baby— 
very delicate at first, but gets to be 
wonderfully vigorous after it once gets 
a good start. 

Alfalfa requires a well-drained soil. 
It is useless to put it in a slough, or 
in any place where the water table is 
less than six feet from the surface. 
Under certain conditions, it will grow 
well, if it has four feet of well-drained 
soil into which to stretch out its roots 
—but six is better. This drainage may 
be either natural cr aztificial; but it 
must have drainage. Therefore, do 
not experiment with alfalfa except on 
land that has good surface or sub- 
drainage. 

Alfalfa absolutely requires clean 
land to start with. As above stated, 
it is a delicate plant at first, and can 
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olution of men and of nations, com- 
pels us to be progressives wuether we 
want to or not. 





WHAT ALFALFA DEMANDS. 


Every crop that grows lays down 
the conditions under which it will 
grow profitably, and success in farm- 
ing depends mainly on furnishing the 
crop the conditions which it demands. 
The demands of the crop are abso- 
lute. There is no reasoning with it, 
no dickering, no compromise. If the 
conditions are complied with the crop 
will grow and yield its increase; if 
not, it will not; that’s all. Sometimes 
the farmer can not supply all the con- 
ditions. He is a creature of the weath- 
er. He must do as the circumstances 
permit, but in the main and in dver- 
age years, he can supply the condi- 
tions, and must do it or fail of suc- 
cess. 

Each crop has its own peculiar con- 
ditions, and sometimes they conflict 
with those of other crops. For ex- 
ample, the corn crop requires a de- 
gree of heat which is injurious to the 
spring wheat crop and also to the 
oats crop. Occasionally we have 
years when nature seems determined 
to grow a splendid crop of small grain 
by withholding the heat that the corn 
requires. Corn can wait, however, 
provided it is furnished the heat units 
afterwards. A very accommodating 
crop in some respects is this corn crop 
of ours. 

When a new crop like alfalfa is in- 
troduced, it takes farmers a _ good 
while to have a clear idea of the con- 
ditions which alfalfa lays down. 
Sometimes when the conditions are 





not stand land foul with weeds. 
Weeds are rank growers, and _ will 
smother out your alfalfa. The worst 
enemies of alfalfa are our old friends, 
blue grass and white clover. A weed 
has been defined as a “plant out of 
place,” and either of these grasses 
are out of place in an alfalfa field. In 
fact, anything, no matter how good it 
is, except the alfalfa plant itself, is 
out of place in the alfalfa field. It 
would therefore be foolish to put al- 
falfa in a field that has been for a 
long time in blue grass pasture, which 
is abundantly seeded to white clover, 
as nearly all blue grass pastures are, 
unless you have first put it under such 
a preliminary course of cultivation as 
to germinate these weeds. Annual 
weeds do not give much trouble in an 
alfalfa field after the first cutting, be- 
cause this and subsequent cuttings de- 
stroy them before they can perpetuate 
themselves, and a good stand of al- 
falfa by its rapid growth will smother 
out any weeds that do germinate. The 
trouble is to get the alfalfa so started 
that by its vigorous growth it can 
smother out these weeds. 

Therefore we advise you not to un- 
dertake to sow alfalfa this summer 
until you have thoroughly cleaned 
your land of all kinds of weeds—an- 
nual, biennial and perennial. You 
had better take the whole summer to 
it, letting your land lie idle, than to 
run the risk of sowing alfalfa on that 
land. If you do, you will be disap- 
pointed in the stand, and will prob- 
ably be obliged to plow it up. 

Where the farmer has a piece of 
well-drained land with a porous clay 
subsoil, and a good, deep soil; if he 
has plowed it up from sod two years 





ago, cultivated to corn about twice, 
and then put in some kind of spring 
grain, securing a good stand, he is 
ready then to sow alfalfa. Assuming 
that he has given his corn clean culti- 
vation, assuming that his small grain 
crops have been so rank as to smother 
out weeds, especially those that grow 
in the spring, what he has to do now 
is to get°his land in proper physical 
condition by disking repeatedly and 
at intervals of a week or ten days, 
and then sow his alfalfa when there 
is moisture enough to insure prompt 
germination. 

This summer cultivation will germi- 
nate and kill the weeds that germi- 
nate at a high temperature, and fall 
weeds, as well as put the ground in the 
best possible physical condition. He 
should then sow his alfalfa early 
enough to secure a growth of at least 
six inches as a covering for winter. 
A foot or eighteen inches would be 
better. He should not allow himself 
to be tempted to mow or pasture this 
alfalfa, but give it every opportunity 
to provide winter protection. 

One thing more: Alfalfa will not 
succeed on land deficient in lime. It 
is really hungry for lime. It will not 
grow successfuly where land is acid; 
and the remedy is to apply iime or 
ground limestone before sowing alfal- 
fa. We do not know of good alfalfa 
growing anywhere in the world where 
the soil is deficient in lime. 

We never expect to see alfalfa take 
the place of clover in the Humid sec- 
tion. We would not suggest it as a 
substitute for clover, for the simple 
reason that it does not fit into the 
rotation. We do hope, however, to see 
say ten acers on the section, to be 
used as a meadow for three or four 
or possibly five years, then plowed up 
and put in corn, followed by winter 
wheat or spring wheat in the northern 
sections, and then put back to alfalfa. 

In sections where blue grass does 
not thrive on account of lack of mois- 
ture, an alfalfa meadow may be re- 
tained for an indefinite number of 
years, but this will not be possible in 
the humid section until we have ac- 
quired the art of keeping blue grass 
and white clover out of the alfalfa 
field. We believe this is posible. It 
will be done bye and bye, when we 
come to understand that after alfalfa 
is two years old it can stand cultiva- 
tion sufficient to keep out the blue 
grass. Farmers will have that to learn 
by experience. 





PAPERS MADE TO SELL. 


Hoard’s Dairyman hits the nail 
squarely on the head and voices the 
opinion of all good agricultural edit- 
ors and thinking farmers in the fol- 
lowing: 

“As we look over our agricultural 
exchanges and try to follow the vast 
amount of stuff that it written by men 
who reallv and practically know noth- 
ing of what they are talking about, we 
do not wonder that the farmer, who is 
a man of fact, not fancy, if often dis- 
gusted with the misfit advice he is 
getting. 

“Such papers remind us of the story 
we read in our boyhood, of an old fel- 
low named Hodge, who sold razors. 
Finally one of his customers com- 
plained that he couldn’t do anything 
with the razor he had bought of 
Hodge. “It won’t shave,” he said. 
“Shave!” replied Hodge. “It wasn’t 
made to shave; it was made to sell.” 

“The real, vital purpose with such 
Cheap John papers and still cheaper 
editing is not the enlightenment of the 
farmer nor his safe and constructive 
advisement. That is not the purpose 
at all. The real purpose is to get the 
gullible farmer to take the paper so 
as to sell the advertising space to an 
equally gullible advertiser. Farm pa- 
pers, which depend for their circula- 
tion upon fooling the farmer with 
trashy premiums, rarely give their 
readers any instruction worth reading 
or remembering. ‘They are made to 
sell.’ ” - 

The title “made to sell’ does not 
expess the whole idea. These papers 
are sold at a nominal price in order 
to make a showing so ag to sell space 
to gullible advertisers. If advertisers 
could only see that a paper for which 
the subscriber will not pay in advance 
at least the price of the white paper 
and postage has little value to sell! to 
the legitimate advertiser, they would 
work a*great reform in agricultural 
journalism, and mightily aid the cause 
of improved agriculture. 
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COUNTY AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS. 


We have from time to time kept the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer informed 
concerning the movements initiated 
by business men who employ agricul- 
tural experts for state and county 
work. This movement has gained 
greatly. There are state organiZa- 
tions in the Dakotas, and there are a 
number of county organizations in Illi- 
nois and Missouri. Clinton county, 
Jowa, is the first couty in this state to 
perfect on organization. The Com- 
mercial Club of Clinton took the initia- 
tive in this matter, raised the money, 
completed the organization, and has 
hired Mr. M. L. Mosher, who has been 
for three years past with the exten- 
sion department of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College. The Commercial Club 
has issued a neat little pamphlet that 
tells about the organization of this 
work. This may doubtless be ob- 
tained on request. 





PEANUTS. 


/ An Iowa correspondefit who is rais- 
ing peanuts asks us if he should cover 
the blossoms with dirt; and if so, 
when. 

} Don’t! They know more about pea- 
nuts in some of the southern states 
than we do. A bulletin of the Arkan- 
sas experiment station says: “The 
practice of covering the blossoms of 
the peanut with soil is not only no ad- 
‘vantage, but a direct injury. There is 
no valid reason justifying such a prac- 
tice. Experiments conducted for the 
purpose of determining the effects of 
covering the vines while in blossom 
have given decreased yields of more 
than one-fourth as compared with not 
covering the vines. It is an expensive 
and tedious operation that not only 
does no good, but is a direct injury.” 





SUCKERING CORN. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My corn has lots of suckers, and I 
do not know what to do with them. 
The ground has been in timothy and 
clover for a number of years. My seed 
Was ear tested and grew 100 per cent. 
The planter was set three to five. 
Should I pull the suckers, and if so, 
when? I have talked to my neighbors 
about the matter, but they do not 
agree.’ 

On rich land and in a favorable sea- 
son the corn plant endeavors to avail 
itself of the abundant fertility, and 
throws out many suckers. Some years 
ago it seemed to be quite a general be- 
lief that these suckers should be re- 
moved, but the few experiments that 
have been conducted indicate that in 
a normal year there is not only no 
advantage in removing the suckers, 
but maybe a positive disadvantage. If 
the season should turn very dry and 
unfavorable during the late summer, 
possibly there would be some benefit 
in removing the suckers, but in any- 
thing like a normal season the infor- 
mation we have up to the present time 
does not justify this practice We 
would be glaa to havé the experience 
of any of our readers who have given 
special attention to this matter, 





LAW OF THE ROAD. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Kindly give the latest law of the 
road in lowa lifferent drivers here 
say that an automobile coming up be- 
hind a team and giving a signal is en- 
titled to half of the road in order to 
pass, and that one driving a vehicle 
ahead must turn out. They claim this 
is the law now.” 

Such a bill was passed by the last 
Iowa general assembly, but was vetoed 
by the governor. There is nothing in 
the Iowa law which requires the driv- 
er of one vehicle to give a part of the 
‘road to the driver of another vehicle 
coming up behind. The law requires 
that people meeting each other on the 
road shall turn out, giving each half 
of the road, but this provision does not 
apply when one vehicle wishes to pass 
another, going in the same direction. 
General custom and common courtesy 
require that the driver of a slow-mov- 
ing vehicle shall afford the drfver of 
@ fast moving vehicle an opportunity 
to pass with safety to both parties. 
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HOG PASTURE. has been harvested; or if he thinks | weighing from 1,600 to 1,800 make pet. 


A subscriber in renewing his sub- 
scription says: 

“I would like your opinion as to 
what is the best thing to sow for forty 
acres of hog pasture for next year. 
Half of this field has been planted to 
corn; the other half is sown to bar- 
ley.” 

It strikes us that forty acres is a 
pretty big hog pasture, larger than 
at all necessary except on a very 
large farm which grows an unusually 
large number of swine. Twenty acres 


should be ample for the number of 
hogs even on large farms in the state 


of Iowa. 

If we had a barley field—as our sub- 
scriber has—twenty acers in extent, 
that we wanted to use for hog pasture 
the next summer, we would begin the 
preparation of the seed bed as soon as 
we could get the barley off the land. 
If the land needed plowing, we would 
plow it as soon as possible; but if a 
good enough seed bed could be made 
by disking, we would disk it. Then, 
when the conditions were favorable 
for germination—and the earlier the 
better—we would put in rye, using a 
drill. 

We would then seed it to clover and 
timothy. We would either sow timo- 
thy with the rye broadcast before we 
drilled it, harrowing it in, and then 
just before the ground freezes up, we 
would sow clover, allowing the freez- 
ing and thawing to cover it; or we 
would wait till spring, sow the clover 
and timothy when the rye is two or 
three inches high, and harrow it in 
thoroughly. We would then use the 
rye for hog pasture. Pasturing will 
not interfere with the stand of clover, 
but will go far to insure a stand. If 
there should not be enough hogs to 
keep it down, we would cut the re- 
mainder when in the milk stage for 
hay. 

Our suggestion of sowing clover be- 
fore the ground freezes up is based 
partly on theory. Clover sown at that 
date will not germinate till the next 
spring, and the changes in the soil 
from frost will give it the amount of 
covering that it needs at the season 
of the year when there is sufficient 
temperature to germinate the seed. 
We have letters from correspondents 
claiming that they have never failed 
to secure a stand when sown in this 
way. We realize, however, that the 
more clay there is in the soil, the 
more certainty there is of a stand, 
when sown that way, and we are not 
sure that it would work on sandy soil. 

If our correspondent is in the habit 
of harvesting his corn for the shock 
or the silo, he could follow the same 
methods of seeding rye after the corn 





twenty acres will be enough for hog 
pasture, he could put it in winter 
wheat and then seed down in the 
spring to timothy and clover and use 
it for a meadow. 

In seeding down a field which we 
intended to have for a permanent hog 
pasture, we would sow on this field all 
three kinds of clover—mammoth, com- 
mon red and alsike—and might even 
add three or four pounds of blue grass. 
This would give variety. 





ALFALFA IN CORN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Do you recommend sowing alfalfa 
seed in the corn at the last cultiva- 
tion?” 

We do not recommend sowing al- 
falfa in corn. Under favorable condi- 
tions, it would be possible to get a 
good stand in this way, but the 
chances are against it. Alfalfa seed 
is high, and if the alfalfa stand is to 
be maintained in the corn belt, it 
must be an even stand, so that weeds 
and grass will not have a chance to 
take it. The best place for alfalfa 
is on a seed bed especially prepared 
for it. 





ANTS IN LAWNS AND GARDENS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How can a colony of black ants be 
destroyed? They have their hill in 
the yard near the porch, and are a 
great nuisance.” 


Go to the drug store and get about 
a pound of carbon bisulphide, if it is 
a large nest. Pour this into the open- 
ing at the mouth of the ant hill. The 
fumes are heavier than air, and pene- 
trate to the bottom of the burrows, 
killing all of the ants as well as their 
larvae. Carbon bisulphide is poison- 
ous to all animai life, and is very in- 
flammable; therefore, keep it away 
from children, and do not let any fire 
of any kind come near it. 





WILL PURE-BRED MARES PAY? 


Here is an inquiry from an eastern 
Iowa subscriber which we believe can 
be best answered by our readers who 
have had experience: 


“Would you advise a farmer who 
wishes to raise heavy draft horses for 
the market, and expects to work the 
brood mares on the farm (as advised 
in Wallaces’ Farmer) to pay the dif- 
ference in price, provided he can af- 
ford it, and get pedigreed mares 
(American bred) in preference to buy- 
ing high grades at a cheaper price? 
How heavy mares would you advise 
getting? Some men tell me that mares 


ter and surer breeders than the heay. 
ier mares weighing from 1,800 to 2,000 
pounds. What is your opinion of it? 
Which color of Percheron horses gejj 
the best in the market, the blacks or 
the grays?” 

We would like very much to have 
some communications on this sub- 
ject. 





POLL TAX IN IOWA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Must every person under forty-five 
years of age work on the road, or can 
he pay cash instead of work?” 

The Iowa law on this subject reads: 

“The road supervisor shall require 
all able-bodied male residents of his 
district between the ages of twenty-one 
and forty-five to perform two days’ 
labor upon the roads between the first 
days of April and October of each 
year.” 


The law further provides that the 
supervisor must give at least three 
days’ notice to each person who is lia- 
ble to perform labor under this law, 
and who fails to attend on receipt of 
notice, or who fails to furnish the gu- 
pervisor within five days after the 
notice with some -atisfactory excuse 
for not attending, shall forfeit and pay 
the supervisor the sum of $3 for each 
day’s delinquency, and in case of fail. 
ure to pay such forfeit within ten 
days, the supervisor may recover the 
same by action, and no wages belong- 
ing to such person shall be exempt 
from execution therefor. The action 
shall be before any justice of the 
peace in the proper township, as the 
money, when collected, shall be ex- 
pended on the public roads. 
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Great 


epend on “hired help.” The loss of “man” or “two,” at 
certain seasons of the year, is a very serious matter and 
often involves loss of crop. The HACKNEY AUTO-PLOW, 
the only “one man machine” on the market that can be used suc- 
cessfully for plowing, seeding, haying, harvesting, as a stationary 
engine for power purposes, and as a tractor for hauling loads, etc., 
makes the farmer INDEPENDENT ‘and solves the vexa- 
tious labor problem. It eliminates drudgery and helps to keep the 


ie bane of almost every farmer's life is being obliged to 
d 


“boys” on the farm. 


HACKNEY MANUFACTORING COMPARY, 





users, fiee om request. 


Labor-Saving Machin For The Farmer 


The Hackney Auto-Plow will do the work of 10 horses and 2 
men plowing and plows from 10 to 12 acres per day. It is a tire- 
less worker, day or night, and there is no cost for “ keep” except 
when in operation. So simple in construction and easy to 
operate that it is really a pleasure to run it. The cost is less than 
the medium priced automobile. 

The Hackney Auto-Plow is the only machine that WORKED 
EVERY DAY at the field trials at the Minnesota State Fair, 

Catalog, photographs and testimonial letters, from satished 


573 Prior Avenue, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA . 
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- = . two or three years, never allowing it - “Jf jC 
SQUIRREL TAIL to go to seed. O=|Re- ae => 
There are an unusual number of Our theory is that the alsike will so 4 


complaints this year of the presence 
of squirrel-tail grass in the meadows 
and pastures. It is really a wild bar- 
Jey, but goes by the name of squirrel- 
tail and wild rye, as well as wild bar- 
Jey. It is described by the botanists 
-q winter annual, but its pertinacity 
jn maintaining its hold would seem to 
indicate that it must be a short pe- 
rennial. It spreads from seed and 


as 


not from the roots. Its way of spread- 
ing is rather peculiar, Its awns are 
carried by the winds, and if it lands 


jn a moist place, as in a slough or 
ewale. or on the edge of a pond or on 
‘ any kind of bare land in a wet season, 
the awns, Which are barbed, after 
touching the moist soil, pull the seed, 
or, rather, the germs of the seed, into 
contact With the ground, just in the 
came way that the devil’s darning- 
needle, which grows wild on most of 
the prairies, will, if it touches your 
clothes, pul itself through and finally 
get into the flesh. This explains why 
squirrel-tail makes its first appear- 
ance on bare, moist soil. Once having 
obtained a foothold, it pushes out oth- 
er plants which car not so well abide 
much water, and fiually occupies the 
ground fully. ; 
This grass has considerable. nutri- 
tive value; not so much as timothy, 
and not nearly so much as clover; but 
still has considerable value. If it 
could be cut and cured before the 





fully occupy the ground that it will 
smother out the squirrel-tail. If the 
alsike is not-.pastured too close, it 
will abundantly re-seed itself. Theo- 
retically this should work. Practical- 
ly, we believe it will; and if any of 
our readers have tried it and followed 
it up by keeping the squirrel-tail all 
mowed off, we should be glad to hear 
from them. If they allow the squirrel- 
tail to go to seed, they render it nec- 
essary to repeat the operation. Un- 
der proper conditions, the alsike may 
so fully occupy the ground that the 
squirrel-tail can not do much the next 
year; but it is a great deal better to 
do your mowing the year you sow the 
alsike, and before you need to sacri- 
fice it in order to get rid of the squir- 
rel-tail. 


A GOOD IMPLEMENT HOUSE. 


It is unfortunate that we ever got 
into the habit of using the word shed 
to describe the shelter needed for farm 
implements. Shed brings to our 
minds a cheaply constructed shelter— 
something to drive under and protect 
the implements from the sun, but 
which does not afford adequate pro- 
tection against wind and rain and 
snow. What is needed is an imple- 
ment house, such as is pictured here 
—a well-built, but inexpensive house, 
completely enclosed, and having a 
good floor. It is large enough to drive 
into, and all of the farm implements 
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A GOOD IMPLEMENT HOUSE. 





seeds mature, it would have value as 
a food plant. The seeds mature be- 
fore clover and timothy, however, and 
hence it is a serious damage to pas- 
tures where it is mixed with these 
grasses. Its awns, by piercing the 
lips of horses and sheep, are a consid- 
erable source of danger. It should 
therefore be regarded not as a grass 
plant, but as a weed. 

The problem is how to get rid of it. 
It is not a serious problem where land 
is under a rotation, as a year or two 
in corn completely disposes of it. The 
problem becomes serious only in land 
that has a superabundance of mois- 
ture. Although this plant when estab- 
lished on a well-drained piece of land 
will hold for two or three years un- 
less the land is broken up and culti- 
vated, it does not spread in any field 
where other grasses completely occu- 
py the ground, for the reason that, al- 





though the seeds may be blown in 
from neighboring fields in great abun- 
dance, the grasses prevent the awns 
from pulling the seed into the soil, and 
they perish. Where lands can be 
drained, the proper thing to do is to 
drain them; then cultivate them, and 
then put them under a rotation. 

We have this year noticed fields 
that are subject to overflow that are 
covered completely with squirrel-tail. 
We have no prescription for this kind 
of land which we will warrant as a 
cure. We have just one suggestion to 
make: Where you have land that you 


can not tile drain for lack of a perma- 
rent outlet, and where an overflow 
may bring down seeds in abundance 
and give them every opportunity for 
£ermination, the only thing we can 
Suggest is to take a disk drill in the 
Spring of the year, and disk in a heavy 
seeding of alsike clover. This will 
érow in land that is too wet for any 
of the other clovers. Then let the al- 
sike and squirrel-tail grow together, 
but mow it before the squirrel-tail 
Seeds, just as it begins to blossom. 
Keep on mowing it at this time for 





can be safely stored away. It fur- 
nishes also a comfortable work shop, 
where odd jobs of repairing can be 
done, and an old stove can be put in 
which will give enough heat to make 
it a comfortable place to work in ex- 
cept on very cold days. The man who 
has a house of this sort is likely to 
keep his implements in good repair, 
painted, and always ready for busi- 
ness. It is a tempting place for the 
boys to fix up their tool room and have 
something useful to do on wet days. 
The size will of course be governed 
by the size of the farm. 


MICE IN OAT HAY. 

We are again receiving inquiries on 
what to do for mice in oat hay. Last 
year our readers discussed this matter 
quite thoroughly. The method which 
seemed to give the best satisfaction was 
to scatter a gallon and a half of air- 
slaked lime over each load of the oat 
hay as it was put in the barn. Another 
plan which was effective in prevent- 
ing damage from mice was to cut up 
the hay with a feed or silage cutter 
into onefourth fo one-half inch lengths. 
No effective plan was offered for deal- 
ing with the mice after they got into 
the hay. We suggested last year that 
carbon bisulphide might be an effect- 
ive means. If any of our readers used 
the carbon bisulphide last winter, we 
would be glad to hear from them as to 
the results they obtained. In using 
the carbon bisulphide, we would close 
up the mow as tightly as possible, and 
put four or five pounds of it in shal- 
low tin pans scattered over various 
parts of the mow. Carbon bisulphide 
vaporizes and settles to the bottom of 
the mow. It is death to everything 
that breathes. Of course, while the 
barn is being treated in this way, all 
the stock should be taken out of it. 
Great care must be exercised in hand- 
ling the carbon bisulphide not to 
breathe it or to hold any light near it. 











Model “K” Touring Car, Fully Equipped—$900 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, generator, top with side curtains 
and top cover, Windshield, horn, demountable rims, with spare rim, tool kit with jack 


and tire repair outfit with pump. 


Have the dealer bring the 
Krit right out to the farm 


Do that. 

Telephone the nearest Krit dealer. 
Tell him that you and the family 
want a demonstration. He'll be glad 
to accommodate you. 

We ask you to do this because in no 
other way can you form such a true 
estimate or the Krit's ability. 

You'll have it right on your own roads, 
your own hills, your own farm. 

You can see exactly how the car be- 
haves in the neighborhood where 
you would use it most. 

Your family can see how easy it rides, 
how comfortable and roomy the ton- 
neau is. 

Remember that you place yourself 
under no obligation whatever in 
asking for the demonstration. 


We simply want you to have the right 
idea about the Krit; and you can't 
get it unless you see the car do its 
work, 


We'll tell you this though:—You are 
going to be delightfully surprised at 
its power and its easy riding; its 
finish and its style. 


And you are going to admit to yourself 
secretly—if not openly—that you 
can't see the advantage of a larger, 
heavier car; or one that costs more 
money. 


If you don’t know the Krit dealer near- 
est you or can't locate him, write us 
and we will send you his name and 
a card of introduction. 


Other Models 


Model “U” Underslung Roadster $1000 
900 


= “KR” Roadster 


“ “ 


“ “KD” mae Stina 


° . 
. . 


; : Gee 
: 900 


KRIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1001 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Your veterinarian can 


prevent it by immunizing. Even after ie oe 


ir 


hog cholera does appear he can control the outbreak by using 


Mulford Hog Cholera Serum 


The cost of serum to immunize before cholera appears is small, It 


costs more after cholera breaks out. 


Consult your Veterinarian in all cases. 


Our facilities are unsurpassed. Every step of the process is under cine: 
the personal direction of experts. Mulford Hog Cholera Serum is | !ein, Antitoxin — for 
of standardized strength and is tested as carefully as though it 
were to be used for the treatment of human beings. 





Other Mulford 
Products 
Black Leg and An- 
thrax Vaccines, Mal- 


Lockjaw and tested 
Tuberculin. 











Send for Valuable Free Booklet Gives methods for preventing and controlling hog cholera 





Tuberculin, Antitoxin for Lox Lockjaw, etc. 


usefu 


1 information on Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines, 
y now before disease attacks your herds. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Mew York 8t.Louis Mi San F: 4 





Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Seattle New Orisan, 








M. ANDERSON. 
President and Manager 


for others and much Ltr 
pounds of seed per ac 
one-third less seed SEND *FOR “WT TODAY. 


¢s pri ice a rect to you It cates the 
ne will do and 1s adapted for; what it has done 
r better results; to get perfect stands of alfalfa with siz 





f @ for r Fall Wheat and other grains and g:t a perfect and healthy stand with 


* BA WESTERN LAND ROLLER COMPANY, HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. Box 114 
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Just take a careful look at the cut 
of the Hoosier Single Disk Drill shown 
below. Note the wonderful up and 
down range of the disks. See how 
straight the draw bar puil is. The 
disks stay right to the work and the 
draft is light. The, Hoosier Drill has 
time and labor saving features that are 
worth much to you. 

You can get any size or style Drill 
in the Hoosier Line from One-Horse 
up in Plain Grain and Combined Grain 
and Fertilizer— Single and Double 
Disk, Hoe and Shoe. There is built 
a Hoosier Drill that will meet your 
needs and do the work right, no mat- 
ter where you live. Send for the 
Hoosier Drill Catalogue, read it, and 
then go to your local dealer and in- 
sist on seeing the Hoosier Drill. 

Absolutely guaranteed. 

Jue’ "AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE Co. 


™ Inc CORPORATE 


RicHMonD INDIANA” a) 
































Fhousands of these porta- 
ble,rust proof granaries 
a in aoe. 


& GRAIN BINS IN 


Can be partitioned 
store 20r more kinds 
grain at once, Th orth 

etd combines all & 0da@ 
features found in other. 3 
makes and has severalfj 
hew improvements. 


—— 
aa aE THE NORTHFIELD BIN 


ComeinarionCornCri8 


Costs but a trifle more than wood and is per- 
ns ure s your valuable grain against fire, 
. thieves, etc. It will dry out and 

n better than the best wooden bin. 
floor and sides, under eaves 
ids flax or any small grain and is 
easily converte a into a vermin proof corn crib. 
Anchor bolts make it wind proof. Only bin with a 
perfectly smooth rain proof floor. 
ections connected by patent interlockin 
fasiest and quickest to set up. Sections all 
angeable. annot get mixed. The heaviest bin of 
tssize. Built to sta Most reason- 
able in price compa ° 
on 30 Deys' Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write direct to factory for FREE samples of sheet! 
metal, catalog, prices and easy payment terms. 


Northfield Iron Company, 


116 Water St., Northfield, Minn. 
Mfgs. of the best Sito Roof, Metal Machinery Sheds 
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BLUE PRINT PLANS FREE 


You get practical hints forstoringand handling 
ear corn andsmall grain. Our free book gives 
pians, lumber bilis and itemized cost of building 
corn cribs and granaries—also full information 


_— MARSEILLES 
Portable Elevators and Wagon Dumps 


Underneath or Overhead Wagon Dumpsinall- 
steel or wood. ElevatorOuttits, Crib or Horizon- 
tal Conveyors in ali-steel or wood. Our steel 
tubular elevator isthe strongest and fastestmade 
for allsmall grain and flax. Complete line of 
spouts, belt attachments, jacksand horse-powers. 
We can furnish an outfit for any style of granary 
er crib whether large or sm 











“Ho c to Build Co ed np hs and Seen. with 
Ine” —free niion th 
paper. Ask for i as "Book 4 28 


John Deere Plow Co., Sohen | Hlinots 























‘Lightning Rods 
= 6'sc per foot 


Direct to You. 
No ee 








Souli Sena, ingana 





PROFESSOR PEW PROMOTED. 


The State Board of Education has 
appointed Professor W. H. Pew to be 
the new head of the department of an- 
imal husbandry .at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, succeeding Mr. Kenne- 
dy, who was made the head of the 
extension department. Mr. Pew is a 
young man who graduated at Ames in 
1907, going from there to the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture, as 
assistant professor. The following year 
he was made professor of animal hus- 
bandry at the New Hampshire college, 
but accepted an invitation to come to 
the Iowa Agricultural College because 
of the larger opportunities offered in 
the west. He has made an excellent 
record as a teacher, and has many 
friends among the live stock men of 
Iowa, who are expecting him to re- 
establish confidence in the Iowa de- 
partment of animal husbandry. 





WEEDS ON RIGHT OF WAY. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the law with regard to 
quack grass in Iowa? A railroad go- 
ing through land which contained no 
quack grass has introduced many 
patches of quack grass along the right- 
of-way, and it is spreading rapidly. Can 
the farmers compel the railroad to kill 
it out, or what can they do about it, 
and what steps should they take?” 

The law the de- 
struction of noxious weeds, which was 
enacted by the thirty-third general as- 
sembly, applies to railroad property 
and right-of-way just as it does to the 
public highways. This law makes it 
the duty of every person, firm or cor- 
poration, owning, occupying or control- 
ling land, town and city lots, land 
used as right-of-way, depot grounds, or 
for other purposes, to cut, burn or oth- 
erwise entirely destroy all weeds of 
the kinds mentioned at such time each 
year and in such manner as shail pre- 
vent the said weeds from blooming or 
coming to maturity. The weeds men- 


with reference to 


tioned include quack grass, Canada 
thistle, cocklebur, wild mustard, sour 


or curled dock, smooth dock, buckhorn 
or ribbed plantain, wild parsnip, horse 
nettle, velvet weed or buttonweed and 
burdock. 


Under this law, our’ subscriber 
should make complaint to the town- 
ship trustees concerning the quack 


grass that is being introduced by the 
railroads. The law makes it the duty 
of the trustees to at once notify the 
railroad people, and we presume for 
this purpose the local station agent 
would be sufficient. If the railroad 
management does not destroy the 
weeds according to law, then the town- 
ship trustees are directed to destroy 
them, and the cost of this work is cov- 
ered by a special tax to be certified 
by the township clerk in the same 
manner as other road tax not paid. 
We advise our Iowa readers to watch 






closely the character of the weeds on 
the railroad right-of-way. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of noxious weeds are be- 
ing introduced in this manner, and are 
spreading into the fields. and get a 
firm foothold before they are recog- 
nized. If these weeds are taken when 
they first appear on the right-of-way, 
there is. not much trouble in destroy- 
ing them, but if they are permitted 


to spread into the adjoining fields it 
will be a costly process. 





A CHEAP SHOWER BATH. 


Keffer, in the Southern 
urist, tells how one boy made 


Professor 


Agricult 


a satisfactory shower bath: 
“Recently I saw an improvised bath 
room that interested me greatly. A 


college student had been enjoying the 
shower baths at the gymnasium, and 
When vacation came and returned 
to the farm, the one thing he most 
missed was the bath. He plunged at 
once into the heavy work, and when 
his first day ended, tired and sweaty, 
he realized that a good shower and 
clean clothes would be more refresh- 
ing than four hours of rest in the 
garb he wore when he left the field. 


ue 


“There happened to be a force pump 


in the well 
need 
sult 


at the barn, and his urgent 
sharpened his wits, and the re- 
was a bath room that will meet 
every need for the summer. And this 
was the way of it. Against the side 
of the barn he built a scaffold ten 
feet high, of old timber, on which he 


placed a barrel fitted with a faucet te | it out to the sheep. 
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The Oil for Eve 
Climate—So 













Oils.” 


stand behindit. Try it. 







Write for free booklet, 
tcal Weather.”’ 
ine in particular. 
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FROST AND CARBOW PROOF 


The Standard Oil for Motors 


Meets every gasoline motor need—both fowr and two cycle types. Stands 
any heat that azy motor will ever develop—lubricating perfectly in summer 
as well as in winter temperatures—flowing freely at zero. 

—Always dependable—alwaysthesame. Adi because we begin to perfect it 
at the point where most oilsare deemed finished. C : 

And because we bring to bear all our vast ‘ 
resources and forty years of experience. 

Motorists know it’s the “Cream of Motor 
It's “The Universal Motor Oil.” 
been tested for you—in all makes of cars. We 


For sale everywhere by all reputable dealers, 


“ Motoring in Zero or Trop- 
It tells all about motor oils—Polar- f 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 







Motor—for Every 
Everywhere, is 
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which he attached a short piece of 
hose about three feet long. He took 
the sprinkler from a leaky sprinkling 
can and fastened it firmly in the end 
of the hose. With rough boards, he 
built a floor and a screen on the other 
three sides, and he fills the barrel by 
hose and the force pump. A barrel 
of water is enough for six good baths. 
As all the materials for his bath room 
were found on the place, there was 
practically no expense, and the whole 
affair took less than half a day’s labor. 
The man who has worked in the field 
all day knows no greater luxury than 
a good bath before his evening’s 
rest.” 





BUTTERMILK AND TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will feeding buttermilk from the 
creamery give my hogs tuberculosis? 
I live close to a creamery, and can 
get the buttermilk for a cent a gallon. 
Since I have commenced to feed it, I 
have had a number of my neighbors 
tell me that the pigs will die in two 
or three months with tuberculosis. If 
there is any danger, how can I avoid 
it? Can the buttermilk be heated to 
kill the germs?” 

If some of ven 
milk to this 
losis, there 
bercular germs 


cows which supply 
reamery have tubercu- 
be danger of the tu- 
in the buttermilk, and 
in this way the disease may be spread 
to the hogs. There are certain sec- 
tions in the dairy districts from which 
the packers will not buy hogs @ they 
know it. This is because of the prev- 
alence of tuberculosis among the 
cows. There is no practical way by 
which our correspondent can protec 
his hogs against this danger if the 
tubercular germs are present in he 


Ww ill 


milk. The disease is not likely to run 
such a short course as is indicated, 


however. 





PASTURING WINTER WHEAT. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have twenty-five acres in corn, 
which I would like to sow to winter 
wheat, but I also want to feed the corn 
out in the field for sheep. Will the 
sheep Passe ze the wheat?’ 

In very favorable seasons, winter 
wheat can be pastured lightly in Iowa. 
In Kansas and Oklahoma it is pas- 
tured quite extensively, but except un- 
der unusually favorable conditions, it 
should not be pastured in lowa ,and 
our correspondent would better plan 
to sow his wheat on a field which he 
does not want to use fr pasture. If 
this is the only place he has for it, he 
had better cut up the corn and haul 


Sale Your He Hay y Quicker 


d 
One Man and One ey Cheaper 


Horse can easily and quickly 
bale all the hay on your farm, 
ao bale your at airy and 
75_a ton—MA MONEY 
BESIDES REGULAR WORK 
The only Saccessful Sci Threediag, 
Self-tieing, 1-man, 1l-horse, self-feedin 
ay press on the market. Has open-side 
per—makee smooth, clean bales. 
‘Powerful and durable in construction. Every inachine 
pguaranteecd. Free trial. Write today for full description, 


GEO. ERTEL CO., 262 Kentucky St., Quincy, Ill, 


HAY PRESS 


40 Years Standard 






































et us tty that our New Model is the Stronges 
Durable, Most Economical and Simplest Hay Pres: 
World—does the best work—has greatest capa 
time, labor and trouble—contains exclusive feati 
= no other press—with or without self-feed, pul 
per condenser—fully guaranteed—we make 
~ WHITMAN in the worid, rite today for big free 


AGRICUSTURAL €0., 6973 S. Broadway, Si. Louis 


ADMIRAL 2@*MAN_ PRESS 
Git SELF FEEDER Sapa ous 

























VERTICAL 
DRAINAGE 


matter how much or how little wet land you 
may have, it can be drained quicker, cheaper 





by any other system. You can install them your- 
self, no engineer, no expensive tools and very little 
labor. Tell us how much wet land you have and 
we will teil you how many drain heads you need, 
how little they will cost and will send you a de- 
scriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN DRAINAGE CO., 
37 Jones St., Dubuque, lowa 


ALFALFA 


| How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
| vest and care forit. Full information for corn 
| Delt farmers who wish to grow this most profit 
| able hay crop will ve sent free on applicea:iot 
Alsoasample of ourextra choice high grade s~«4. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. p2 Des Moines, lowa 


x | and more permanenily with our Drain Heads thar 














Absolutely pure; free of weeds; vigorous, 
hardy. Endorsed by Experiment eta- 
tions. Sold on approval. Will grow = 


your land, Big a money. pm 


= oe "HENRY PIE FIELD SEED CO. 
10 Shenandoah, Iowa. 
























Ge Dod ree Tecieaned seed. Write for 
saipples and prices 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans 
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TRACTOR 


Cuts Farm Costs 
Increases Farm Profits 


ers make more money today 
yr eatting costs with an than 
py catching the best markets. You 
can't control the price but you can 
reduce the cost of raising yourcrops. 
The surest, safest, most dependable 
way to these profits is the of. It 
does your plowing—harrowing—seed- 
ing—cultivating—rolling — harvesting 
—hauling—ensilage cutting—sawing 
wood—pumping, etc. 


Proof! 


fies in the scores of letters we receive 
from farmers operating o@ in 
every section of the country. Let 
ns send you these letters—they’re 
solid, convincing proof of every 
statement we make, 


The Facts! 


The off burns cheap kerosene at 4 
to 4 the price of gasoline used in the 
average tractor. The of handled 
by two boys has easily plowed 20 ~ 
acresin12 hours, The is mak- 
ing good today in the Corn Belt, in 
the Northwest, in the Dry-farm re- 
gions, in Canada, in the South. 

Write a postal at once for the 
Rumely catalogue “Toiling and Till- 
ing the Soil’ —a rich fund of tractor 
facts. Address 

M. RUMELY Co. 
6574 Main St., La Porte, Ind. 




















OH | SEE 


0.1.C. lines are as good as 
every claim made for them 


In this publication it would be impossi- 

le and impracticable for us to undertake 
to describe and explain the merits and ac- 
complishments of our upright Swinging Hay 
Stacker. A machine that makes it possible 
to dump the hay at any elevation, drop it 
anywhere on the stack, swings right or left, 
will do good work in windy weather, saves 
help at the stack, and is easily moved. It 
is light draft, very durable. 

If interested, we want to send you a cata- 
log describing this stacker, and also our 
All Steel Portable Elevator, which is a port- 
able machine, that will elevate into the bin, 
crib, or car, ear corn and all kinds of small 
gtain, even flax. 

/e want to send you our vehicle catalog 
also. A card from you today will bring 
you printed matter describing our line of 
Flying Swede, Farm Tools, Eclipse Eleva- 
tors, Hay Stackers, Vehicles, and Wagons. 


O’NEIL IMPLEMENT CO., Mfrs., 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


Guaranteed Sparks 


For Your Gas Engine! 


French Auto Special Batteries do away with weak 
Fparks. Get a sure spark every time—in all 
Feathers. Don't waste time and money with 
general purpose” batteries. Get the ones de- 
signed and constructed for the work yourequire. 


French Auto Special Cells 
for gas engine, automobile, motorcycle, 
or motor boat—French Telephone 
Cells for your telephone instrument. 


Test French Auto Special 
Batteries 30 Days 
If they are not efficient, dependable, 
Satisfactory in every respect you get 
your money back! See instructions 
on each battery and learn how we 
fave you money. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write us. 
French Battery & Carbon Co., 
Madison isconsin 





































Please meution this paper when writing. 





THE GRADE STALLION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT sometimes find an article that 
does not strike me just right; for in- 
stance, in your issue of May 3lst, the 
article, “Raise colts, with brains,” you 
class the grade stallion with the - 
sound, and that of no particular mee, 
except “fatness and squealing capac- 
ity.” The state law compels a man to 
bill them as grade stallions, just be- 
cause they are not registered. I own 
a stallion that has the breeding of 
twenty-five years back, by registered 
pure-bred sires, but the papers have 
not been kept up, and the law says I 
shall bill him as a grdde. Don’t you 
think he would get as good colts as if 
they had been? The laws are fixed to 
get the money out of the producers in 
some way or other. 

“I think what they call a grade stal- 
lion with just as good blood lines be- 
hind them, with soundness, bone, size, 
style and quality, will produce just as 
good colts as a stallion of the same 
type with papers as long as your arm, 
I think it is the individual that 
counts.” 

There is force in what our corre- 
spondent says. A stallion bred as the 
one he describes, if he is a good indi- 
vidual, is likely to get just as good 
colts as many stallions which are rec- 
ognized as pure breds. It is no secret 


that hundreds of our imported horses 
have no better pedigrees than has this 
horse. The fact that under our law 
he must be labeled a grade should not 
deter a neighbor from breeding to him 
if he is a good individual and has been 
getting good colts. The index to the 
value of a horse as a breeder is the 
kind of colts he gets. The mere state- 
ment that he is a thoroughbred or that 
he is a grade should cut no figure when 
his colts can be seen—except that the 
owner of a pedigreed mare could not 
afford to breed to him. 

It is quite possible that the law 
works some injustice to the owner of 
this horse, and quite likely there are 
other cases of the same sort. But the 
the law is nevertheless a good one, and 
has had a most helpful influence on 
the horse industry. It requires a stal- 
lion to be represented for what he is. 
It has put a stop very largely to the 
practice of selling likely looking grades 
as pure breds. It has raised the qual- 
ity of our breeding horses very much. 
We must not condemn a good law be- 
cause it works a hardship now and 
then on ourselves. 





THE STAND OF CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As per request of the editor, I went 
out and counted twenty-five hills of 
corn from the first twelve fields I came 
to, starting at the edge of the field and 
following the row twenty-five hills, tak- 
ing what would be about an average as 
to fertility of the soil in the field 
counted. 

Field No. 1—Third crop, twenty-five 
hills, forty-four stalks, three empty 
hills. 

Field No. 2—Fall plowed stubble, 
twenty-five hills, eighty-two stalks, no 
empty hills. 

Field No. 3—Fall 
twenty-five hills, forty-eight 
two empty hills. 

Field No. 4—Spring plowed sod, 
twenty-five hills, seventy stalks, one 
empty hill. 2 

Field No. 5—Fall 
twenty-five hills, seventy-two 
no empty hills. 

Field No. 6—Spring plowed stubble, 


plowed stubble, 
stalks, 


plowed stubble, 
stalks, 


twenty-five hills, fifty-eight stalks, 
three empty hills. 

Field No. 7—Spring plowed sod, 
twenty-five hills, thirty-four stalks, 


seven empty hills. 

Field No. 8—Fall plowed stubble, 
twenty-five hills, siqty-one stalks, one 
empty hill. 

Field No. 
five-hills, forty-seven 
empty hills. 

Field No. 10—Second crop, twenty- 
five hills, sixty-three stalks, no empty 
hills. 

Field No. 11—Spring plowed stubble, 
second planting, twenty-five hills, six- 
ty-four stalks, three empty hills. 

Field No. 12—Second crop, second 
planting, twenty-five hills, sixty-three 
stalks, three empty hills. 

The most vacant hills were at the 
edge, but one could find plenty of rows 
without vacant hills at the edge, but 
in doing this would count tn twenty- 


twenty- 
three 


9—Second crop, 
stalks, 








five hills, walk across a few rows, and 
count the stalks coming out. 
L. C. GREENE. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 





LIVE STOCK IN THE SOUTH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in the article in 
your issue of June 21st, written by 
Mr. E. B. Watson, who describes live 
stock conditions in Arkansas. The 
article serves to show how little one 
man may know of a great section of 
country. I have seen something of 
live stock conditions in seven south- 
ern states during the last twelve 
years. I know of a 4,000-acre pasture 
in Mississippi on which the owner 
cleared $16,000 during 1909, grazing 
Mississippi scrub cattle. This land 
was purchased at $6 per acre. In one 
of the Piedmont counties of South 
Carolina is a farm where, eight years 
ago, there were less than a dozen head 
of cows. Today that farm carries 
more than 350 head of high-grade and 
pure-bred Angus. I brought the first 
beef cattle to my county eleven years 
ago. Any clear morning this summer 
it will be possible to count 450 head 





(mostly Angus) from the top of one 
hill near my home. Nineteen bulls 
have gone from one herd during the 
past seven years, into the country 
lying within a radius of ten miles of 
our farm. 

These few examples will serve to 
show that there is something to the 
live stock business of the great south- 
eastern country besides buffalo gnats, 
even outside of the famed blue grass 
country of Kentucky. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

Buckingham County, N. C. 





DISK TRUCK OR BINDER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of the subscriber 
wo wants to know about using a disk 
truck on a binder, I used a disk truck 
on my binder for two years with good 
success. I made a stub tongue; made 
so it was long enough for my eveners 
to work. You n do this by laying it 
on the binder tongue so as to have the 
holes come right. Have the rod made 
to keep lines out of the reel when 
turning around, and use tongue; disk 
tongue wil do. 


Illinois. S. COLE. 








Old Tires Guaranteed 5,000 





Miles Without Puncture 











With Durable Treads we give you a written, legal guaran- 


tee for 5,000 miles without puncture! 


This is binding whether 


your tires are old or new, tread-worn, rim-cut or rut-worn. 


It further guarantees that Durable 
Freads will not chafe, heat or rot 
your tires. Durable Treads, nearly 
verybody knows, are the only pro- 

tors guaranteed not to cause fric- 
tion and heat. They are the only 
Protectors that will protect your 
tires against rim-cuts, rut-wear and 
side blowouts. 


With Durable Treads there is no 
ecbance of sand getting inside to grind 
and wear your tires. 

This is the most remarkable guar- 
antee ever given with a tread. It is 
backed by a big house with a broad 
reputation. 

If your tires are old, don't throw 
them away, or you'll throw away $50 
to $200. Durable Treads will make 
them wear 5,000 miles more. 


If they are new, Durable Treade 
will save them. 

Your tire expense is now 1% to 4 
cents per mile. This depends upon 
the size of your tires. 

It is greater than that of gasoline 
and oil combined. Yet it can be re- 
duced over half by Durable Treads, 

You need no longer buy new tires 
every season—you need no longer 
fear traveling over the roughest roads 
—if your tires are protected by 
Durable Treads. 

Durable Treads cost only about 
half as much as tires, and are 
made for both straight side and 
clincher rima. 

Durable Treade are a puncture-proof 
leather cover that covers the tire com- 
pletely, protecting it against wear and 
tear. 


Test These Treads at Our Expense 








We do not want you to order Dur- 
able Treads or pay a cent of expense 
till you see and test them. 

For this reason we will ship you a 
full set or pair, at your request, ex- 

ress prepaid, for your inspection. 

ou send us no money—you assume 
mo obligations—you pay nothing. 


What 


1—We use an ertra Tread Strip to 
cover wearing surface, adding 50 per 
nt to the life of protector. 2— 
We use three to five plics of Tire 
Fabric to prevent stretching or sag- 
ng. 8—We use hardened Steel Riv- 
ets, closely set on Tread surface, to 
revent skidding. 4—We use Full 
eather cover to protect tire against 
ruts and blow-outs. 5—Our nickel 
gtee] Rim Attachment places driving 
@train on wheel instead of on worn, 
@eakened tire. It also prevents rim- 
tuts and blow-outs. 


Special Discount 


We will allow our full dealers’ dis- 
®ount if you are first to answer. 








Colorado Tire and Leather Co., 


After you examine Durable Treads, 
if you are not convinced that they 
will do all we claim and guarantee 
send them back. That will end it} 

Remember that Durable Treads are 
guaranteed 5,000 miles without punc- 
ture. If they fail, we lose—not you. 


This is an opportunity to equip 
your car at almost cost. It will not 
be open long in your district, so write 
us at once. 


Send Coupon—Get Facts 





You are anxious to save $50 to 
$200 every season—we are anxious to 
show you how. If you'll send us the 
coupon below we will send you facts 
that will open your eyes. We will 
send you a sample of Durable Tread 


leather, and you cannot rip it. No- 
body has been able to do so. 
Fill in and mail the coupon at 


once and save $50 to $200. 
120L Majestic Bldg., Chicago, II? 


Main Offices, Chicago—Brancth Factory at Denver. 





Dear 
booklet, ‘‘5,000 
Offer, Discount, Sample of Leather 


Bt, Address .ccccceses: 





My Tire Sizes @ré...seeeeeees 


Colorado Tire and Leather Co.,: 1201 Majestic Bldg., Chicago. 
Sirs:—Send me at once, without obligating me, your valuable 
Miles Without Puncture,”’ 


NAME cccceccccccccccceegeeeeeeeee?® 
prreteneree 


City ccccoccccccvvccversverescccescccoccs State 


eer eeeeeees eee eee eeeeee 


copy of your Guarantee, Test 
and other facts. 


seer ee eeeeeee seeeeesseeeserer 
ee Cee eeeesereee Seaeeaaaareeeeee 
eeeseeeseesasarase 
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“Wine” Tire 


931,000 Carriage Owners 
Recommend These Tires 


@oodyear Carriage Tires have been 13 
years before the American public. Some 
931,000 people have usedthem. Today, they 
are by far the most popular of all. Last 
year’s sales showed an increase of 24%. 
And the present year promises an even 
greater gain. Three-fourths of aM carriage 
builders now use Goodyears. And more 
dealers sell these tires than any other. 

There must be acause for this overwhelm- 
ing popularity. And what else cou/d have 
= it except the actual superiority of the 
tire 


Our “WING” Tire 


See how the patented “Wing” presses against 
the channel, thus preventing mud, grit or water 
from getting in and quickly destroying the tire 
base. Thisézve remains sound. It won’t creep 
or getloose. Gives utmost wear. Will protect 
your carriage and greatly lengthen its life. Being 
of tough, springy rubber, it is exceptionally easy- 
riding. 

Our “Eccentric” Cushion Tire 


is especially designed for lighter vehicles— 
runabouts, etc. Note the wire hole is below the 
center. T his increases the wearing depth of the 
tire one-half. Saves 
you that much mon- 
ey. This tire stays 
firm inchannel. The 
high-grade, resilient 
rubber used in the 
“Eccentric” Cavity 
Cushion Tire makes 
it remarkably easy- 
riding. Always 
gives satisfaction 





* Bex entric” Tire 
Postal Brings Latest Circular 


Send us your name today and y ou will receive, 
by next mail, our latest Tire Circ ular and name 


of our age nt in your locality You'll find these 


tires are “priced right. 
The Goodyear Twe & Rubber Co. 
kron, Ohio 


wees and ——— in 103 Principal Cities 


(Goon,sVEAr 


Rubber Tires for Carriages 


n any other tire 











DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND $55 THROUGH 100 MESH 

















that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80% passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
lately guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 
of 13% Phespho- 
ras (29°5% 
Phosphoric 
Acid). 


the lend: 
ing experi- 
ment stations 
as the 

most economical 
carrier of Phospho 
rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm- 
er who utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 



















Ground Reck Dept 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any horse owner that f 
Sbsolutely eure defects of the eye, podpeanee oF 
the tength of time the animal has been afflicted. 

No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
vse “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refun 
money if {8 does not cure. 

$2.00 per bettie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
visio Remedy Ass's, 2458 Calumet Ave., Chicego tL 

















10,000 High 
Lifts Saved 







Easy work for you, light draft for horses. The 
one unbreakable, low-down handy wagon. Steel 
wheels, all heights and tire widths. Save rutting. 
Send for free book on labor saving farm hauling. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Bcx 55, Quincy, Mi. 


that Pay. $427,530 made by cli- 
ents. 2 Books—“What & How 
to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 112-p. Guide Free! E. E. VROOMAN, 
. D.C. 


Patent Attorney, 840 F. St.. W 




















EXPENSIVE CARELESSNESS. 

It seems strange that one should go 
to the trouble and expense of prepar- 
ing the land, buying the tree, putting 
it out and caring for it until it comes 
to bearing age, without giving to it the 
small amount of care necessary to 
grow a strong trunk. But that is just 
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what happens many times. Note the 
plum tree in the illustration. Just as 
it has reached the age when it can re- 
pay in fruit the expense of growing, it 
is practically destroyed because the 
grower neglected to prune and shape 
the trunk. Do not permit young trees 
to grow crotches of this kind. 





PRUNING THE TOMATO. 

An Illinois subscriber 

“IT have about one hundred tomato 
plants, of which most have blossomed. 
I want to prune these vines back, and 
would like to know how to do it and 
when. How many runners should be 
cut off, and should they be the ones 
nearest the ground?” 

Our subscriber should have begun 
before this in pruning and training 
her plants if she hopes to get the best 
results. The main stem should be al- 
lowed to grow, and all of the shoots 
which start out from the angle of the 
leaves should have been pinched off. 
This work should be done every two 
or three days as the plants grow. 
Some growers allow three stems to 
grow, the main one and two large 
stems on either side, but keep all of 
the side shoots pinched off of these 
main stems. If our subscriber will go 
over her plants every three or four 
days from now on and keep the side 
shoots pinched off, that will be about 
as much pruning as she can do now. 


writes: 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

I have just purchased a farm cor 
taining 120 acres. On this farm I mu: 
build a barn—a barn large enough to 
hold six horses, about fifteen cows in 
stanchions, some young cattle in box 
stalls, etc. All necessary feed, as hay, 
fodder (shredded) and some grain. I 
intend to milk at least twelve or more 
cows. Where can I get barn plans? 

Can any of our readers submit a 
plan that will fulfill these require- 
ments? 





SHARE ARRANGEMENTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to drop a word of caution to 
any of your readers who may be enter- 
ing into share arrangements, and who 
do not have enough money of their 
own to furnish their half of the stock. 
There have been two or three cases in 
this part of the state in which the ten- 
ant, through a misunderstanding, paid 
more than he ought to pay. For ex- 





W vas UNIVERSAL CAR 


Apennyamile! Thousands 
of farmers are running their 
Ford cars, year in and year 
oul, at no greater expense. 


Yet it costs 


over-worked 











More than 75,000 new Fords into service 
this season—proof that they must be 
right. Three passenger Roadster $590 
—five passenger touring car $690—de- 
livery car $700—f. 
Catalogue No. 314-A—and 


equipment. 
name of nearest 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 








cent a mile to drive a slow- 
going, range-limited and 





several times a 


horse. 


o. b. Detroit with all 


representative—from 











OU can unload the biggest load of corn, wheat, oats, barley or 


rye in five minutes, and have 


it distributed in any part of your crib 


or granary without turning a hand if you use the 
No scooping, no lifting, no pitching up 


into a high crib. 
the work. 


height. 


elevator. 


Not affected by weather. 











The horses do ALL 
Wagon raises and lowers 
itself automatically. Grain elevated any 
Power has two speeds. Wagon 
Jack can be used on either side of 
Don’t buy a wooden Elevator Machine; 


7pave MARK REGISTERED 
Tt 


Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


Get the Meadows 
All Steel Elevator 


No wood to swell, 
shrink or crack, Chains 
& always same tension. 
Price really low. Write 
forcatalog. Do it today 


Meadows Mig. Co. 


Dept. D-2 Pontiac, Fil. 








Better be sure than sorry. 





feed-table. 





RUMELY PRODUCTS 


Bale Hay While The Sun Shines 


Last winter, when feed was scarce and the weather was 
zero, you were sorry that you had not baled hay. y 
You can save your hay and 
straw and alfalfa and corn fodder with a 


Rumely Automatic Baler 


In our 59 years of experience we have sold many 
machines, hundreds of thousands, perhaps. 

But we have never offered a better bargain than this Baler. 

It is a money-maker for the man who owns it. 

No other Baler is like it. No other Baler cuts out the man on the 
Ours does. 


If you want to know the fine points of a Baler, write today for oar Baler Book 


CO., Ine. 16573 Main St., La Porte, Indiana 











VETERINARIANS Are In DEMAND 


Graduates wanted pron Sovguement Beety 


my one 2 City Santtary Cflicers, 


Practitioners. wr 


‘for ful inf 
THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE, 1370 East 15 15th | St, Kansas City, Me. 





ample, suppose the land owner fur- 
nishes stock to the value of $800, and 
the renter has only stock to the valué 
of $400. To start even, the renter 
should pay the landlord $200, but there 
have been men up here who have paid 


the full amount, that is $400, and nev 
er realized that they had paid twice 
as much as they should. There may 
be others of your readers who have 
done this. Cc. W. HARRIS. 
Allamakee County, lowa. 
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Boys’ Corner 


spartment is for beginners. We talk here 
= > Staple things of farming; about the soil 
wo now it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
soe animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
+e they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
n these things and many more, and any time any- 
. wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
one Wats to tell us something which he has noticed, 
., hope be will write us. 


























THINK WHILE YOU WORK. 


Down in the hay meadow the boy 
and his father were fixing up the old 
joader. “Looks like we would need 
a couple of new ‘slats’,” said the fath- 
er. “Suppose you look behind the 
chicken house, and see if you don’t 
find a couple of old boards that will 
do.” In five minutes the boy was back 
again with the boards. “They are all 
right,” said the father; “but I guess 
you Will have to ‘trot’ back to the tool 
shed and get a saw, a hammer, and 

gome staples.” Then after the slats 
were fixed, they looked over the bolts. 

A few seemed to be loose, so the fath- 
er suggested that the boy run back 
to the tool shed again for a monkey 
wrench and some odds and ends of 
machinery which were stored away in 
an old box. Finally everything seemed 
to be fixed up all right. Then father 
got a new idea. “Guess you might as 
well run back to the barn, son, and 
bring down the team. We’re going to 
start on the east meadow this year, 
and we might as well have the loader 
up at the house until haying time 
comes.” 

Neither the father nor the son had 
thought. A few minutes’ hard think- 
ing would have saved both the boy and 
the man a good half hour. Why didn’t 
the man pull the loader up to the barn 
in the first place? Or why didn’t the 
boy, when he made his first trip for 
boards, think to bring a saw, hammer 
and staples with him? Or why didn’t 
he remember that machinery which is 
left out over winter generally needs 
bolts tightened, and bring the monkey 
wrench with him at the same time as 
he was bringing the boards and the 
other tools? 

Thinking at first seems hard work, 
but after a time it is as much fun as 
anything I know of.. More than any- 
thing else, thinking makes you better 
than the animal. Animals eat, drink, 
move around, and have young. But 
they don’t know how to work togeth- 
er in groups, and they can’t really 
think. 

Think while you work—it pays, You 
will make more money; other people 
will respect you more, and you will 
enjoy life more in every way. Did 
you ever pitch on a ball team? If so, 
you will remember what a time you 
had at first to learn just how to make 
an “out,” a “drop” or a “float” ball. 
You practiced and practiced, but at 
the same time you were thinking -be- 
cause you were much interested in 
baseball, and one day you got it into 
your head that whirling is what makes 
balls curve, and you figured which way 
a ball ought to whirl in order to make 
an “out” or to make an “in.” It didn’t 
take long till you learned just how to 
hold your fingers so as to make the 
ball whirl to make the curve you 
wanted. Thinking, practicing, and an 
interest in the game is what makes 
good baseball pitchers. The same 
things make good farmers. But farm- 
ing is a much bigger game than base- 
ball. It takes far more thinking, and 
the thinking is of a higher kind. Farm- 
ing gives exercise to more muscles of 
the body, and, really, when you once 
get into it, it is far more interesting. 
Perhaps you don’t think so now, but 
once you get into the game of think- 
ing and working, I believe you will en- 
joy it more than any game you ever 
Played. 

Suppose you are pitching hay. You 
Pitch in the asme way as everyone 
else does, and can put on a load about 
as fast as the average boy of your size. 
Now, suppose you put your mind on it. 
What you are trying to do is to get 
the hay from the windrow to the wag- 
On as quick as possible, and with the 
least effort possible. Now, think and 
Practice till you find just the best way 
to do it. Perhaps you will find that 
the old-fashioned way of pitching is 
the very best, but after much practice 
you may find that with your particu- 
lar build you can do more work by 
Catching a little shorter hold gn the 
handle and giving a peculiar swing 
and heave with the shoulders when 
you get the load about three-fourths 
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Labor on the hay crop comes in late June and early July, at the same time that corn required 
cultivating. Each acre of hay required 7.6 hours of man labor and each hour 


of man labor returned $1.94. 


up. Unless you are an unusually weak 
boy, I am sure that you can, by think- 
ing and practicing, beat any other boy 
of your size in the neighborhood load- 
ing hay. And so it is with all farm 
work. If you want to, there is no rea- 
son why you should not become that 


(Wis. Sta.) 


age, you should have learned how to 
do the different kinds of farm work in 
the quickest and easiest way. When 
you get older, you must think about 
other things besides the work you do 
with your hands. When you own a 
farm of your own, it may oftentimes 
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Black lines show when oats take the most work. 
and there was a return of 88 cents per hour of man labor. 


boy in the enighborhood whom others 
point out as the one who can plant 
the straightest rows of corn; cultivate 
so as to kill the most weeds and yet 
not cover or tear out any hills; who 
can put up a good stack of grain; who 
can husk more bushels of corn in a 
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17.2 hours of labor were required per acre 
(Wis. Sta.) 


happen that an hour’s hard thinking 
at the beginning of the season will 
save ten days’ hard hand work in mid- 
summer. There are some farmer who 
get, if it were really figured up, wages 
of a dollar an hour for time spent in 
thinking. The time they work in the 
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An acre of corn required 55.1 hours of labor and the return per hour was 29 cents. 


day than anyone for miles arotnd; 
who can plow a straight, even furrow 
hour after hour; who knows how to 
handle animals so that they will do 
their best for him. 

But these things are just the begin- 


(Wis. Sta.) 


fields is worth only 20 cents an hour. 

You must learn to study the soil 
and what makes it rich and poor. You 
must learn to know the ways of the 
wind, the clouds and the rain. Corn, 
oats, wheat and clover must teach you 
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Spring wheat and oats take labor at the same time of year. The hours of labor per acre, 17.3, 
was about the same as for oats. An hour of labor spent on spring wheat was more 
profitable than that spent on oats, the return being $1.21 for wheat as 


against 85 cents for oats. 


(Wis. Sta.) 





weeds and the insects and the dis- 
eases. Learn to feed and care for ani- 
mals. To learn to do all these things 
just right would require of any man 
hundreds of years of study and prac- 
tice. 

Learn as much as you can about the 
soil and the plants that grow on it, 
and the animals that feed on the 
plants. Read what the books say, and 
use your eyes. But, besides learning 
all you can about the soil and the 
plants and the animals, you must learn 
how to produce farm products cheaply. 

“What is the cheapest way to grow 
corn? How can I get the largest yield 
of wheat at the least expense? With 
prices the way they are now, what is 
the best and cheapest ration for my 
hogs? Would I get a larger return to- 
day if I cultivated the corn or if I 
went to work in the hay meadow?” 
You must learn how to manage your 
time and the time of others. 

On this page are some diagrams 
made by a wise man in Wisconsin, of 
the way time was spent on crops on a 
Wisconsin farm. To grow an acre of 
oats on this particular farm took 17.2 
hours of man labor per acre, while to 
grow an acre of spring wheat took 17.3 
hours of man labor. After all expenses 
were paid, there was a: profit of $15.04 
per acre on the oats, while on the 
wheat there was a profit. of $21. Do 
you see what we are getting at? Oats 
and spring wheat must be taken care 
of at the same time in the spring of 
the year. If one crop is more profit- 
able than the other, let’s grow more 
of that crop. Now it was found in this 
experiment that for each hour of man 
labor put in on oats, there was a re- 
turn of 88 cents, while for each hour 
of man labor put in on the spring 
wheat there was a return of $1.21. 
Suppose your oat and your wheat crop 
demanded attention at the same time. 
Where would you put in your most 
hours of labor? In the same way it 
goes with the corn and the hay crop. 
In late June, hay harvest and corn cul- 
tivating come on at the same time. 
Notice that in this particular case it 
required only 7.6 hours of man labor 
to put up an acre of hay, while each 
acre of corn required 55.1 hours of 
man labor. The returns for each hour 
put in on the hay were $1.94, while 
those on the corn were only 29 cents. 
Remember that this is in Wisconsin, 
and that farther south the corn would 
probably give a much larger return, 
but even in Iowa and Illinois, I am 
quite sure that the average hour spent 
in putting up hay gives a greater re- 
turn than that spent on corn. 

You might arrange to study the 
time put in on the different crops this 
year. How much time does it take 
on your farm to raise an acre of oats, 
wheat, hay or corn? Which will give 
you the most returns for each hour 
of labor? 

There are many things to think 
about. It is np to you to select those 
which are most worth while. 



























Only One 
Question 
To decide 


NOT whether lightning pro- BenjaminFrankliz 
tection is worth while. Originator of 
BUT what SYSTEM—that Lightning Control 

is the question. 








bver 2000 Insurance Companies have 
given their opinion and backed it up by 
notable reductions in insurance rates, They 
are unanimous in in favor of the 


Dodd System 
of Lightning Control 


the invention and discovery of West Dodd. No house 
80 protected ever been ed htning. 
The DODD SYSTEM is based upon scientific data dis- 


covered and gathered origina gd us. Weknow how 
and why, whereas others try copy our methods. 


Lightning Views Free. Send for our lightning 
book shoving actual lightnin tebe oy Proves 
to any skeptic that the Dodd System gives absolute 
ce We guarantee your safety under bind- 
contract. 
DODD & STRUTHERS 
703 6th Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


West Dodd, Discoverer 
Perfected Lightning Contrel 
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| Hearts and Homes 











his department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will no. be published. Salus all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearte and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at their recent meeting in San 
Franciseo, endorsed the good ‘roads 
movement, and a great national high- 
way, to be known as the Lincoin high- 
way; also the conservation of natural 
resources and the prevention of the 
curtailment of forest reserves; preser- 
vation of the Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky; and appointment of clubs to 
cooperate with agricultural colleges 
and economic organizations for the 
study of economics. They demanded 
that the Department of Agriculture be 
so recognized that the pure food and 
drugs act be enforced, and the law not 
prostituted. 

They endorsed the study of Bible lit- 
erature and the placing of Bible study 
upon the programs of literary clubs. 
They protested against any legal dis- 
ability on women that is not imposed 
on men; and against the comic supple- 
ments of the Sunday papers. 


These are only a few of many reso- 
lutions passed by this army of women. 
That women’s clubs have done great 
good, and are steadily increasing their 
usefulness is unquestioned. Sarcastic 
comments on the club mother, the club 
mother’s children and husband, are 
less often heard. People are coming 
to recognize, as Mrs. Lutes ably says: 
“One can not be just to one’s own 
home without making a study of out- 
side conditions. The purity 
the woman serves to her family de- 
pends upon the laws governing its man- 
ufacture—the great pure food law ex- 
isting in the United States is almost 
entirely the result of the organized 
womanhood in this land. Organized 
womanhood is working for the protec- 
tion of the individual home; every club 
interest is like an avenue leading back 
to the home.” 





TEMPERANCE. 


“Tt is a difficult matter for anyone 
to be moral and amiable when an out- 
raged stomach is sending by every 
nerve emphatic protests to the brain 
against the quality and quantity of 
food which is being constantly forced 
upon it.” 

A good woman who for years has 
worn the white ribbon of the W. C. T. 
U. had the sorrow of seeing some of 
the boys intrusted to her care take to 
drink. Always tremendously anxious 
to please her adopted tamily and Keep 
them at home, she wearied herself de- 
vising new and tempting, highly sea- 
soned dishes and sauces, rich pastry 
and cakes which irritated the nerves, 
and kept the stomach in a state which 
constantly called for stimulants. One 
day she read in her temperance paper 
that a certain saloon-keeper had said 
the cooking schools had done more to 
ruin his trade than any one force. 
Then, as always happens once the at- 
tention is directed to a new line, many 
things bearing on this thought came 
to hand. She read: “Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards tells us that the prosperity 
of a nation depends upon the health 
and morals of its citizens; and the 
health and morals of a people depend 
mainly upon the food they eat. High- 
ly moral men can not be expected from 
a race which eats badly cooked food, 
irritating to fhe digestive organs, and 
unsatisfying to the appetite.” 

It can never before occurred to her 
that she could forward the temperance 
movement from the kitchen. She saw 
that in trying to tickle the family pal- 
ate, while filling the family stomach, 
she might have done much harm. At 
the first opportunity this woman took 
a course of cooking lessons, and a 
study of dietetics, learning how to 
nourish her family, and the importance 
of pure food. She soon forbade patent 
medicines in the home, and installed 
a shower bath. She made a tennis 
court, where the boys brought their 
friends, and worked up an appetite 
which was satisfied with plain, whole- 
some food. Her influence in the kitch- 
en did more to help the cause of tem- 
perance than her talks on the lecture 
platform. She began to advocate the 
study of the proper nourishment of 
human beings; she assisted in organ- 


of food, 





izng soup kitchens and coffee stands 
in competition with the saloons. 

The boys boarding in her home who 
had begun taking an occasional drink 
in the ever-ready saloon admitted that 
the gnawing thirst for drink left them 
when healthful exercise and plain food 
satisfied the needs of the body. She 
is loyal as ever to the W. C. T. T.; 
she is still active in temperance work; 
but while formerly she only advocated 
total abstinence from drink, she now 
advocates temperance in eating, tem- 
perance in working, in reading, and in 
seeking outside amusements, and the 
result is shown in a _ well-nourished, 
clear-headed, good-natured family. 





COMMON DISHES IN FANCY 


DRESS. 


“Do you know what we had with our 
coffee at that rich Mrs. Blank’s? Gin- 
ger bread with an inch of icing flavored 
with peppermint. My husband said 
gingerbread with icing was as appro- 
priate as a man with overalls and a 
silk hat.” 

The dishes that are common to us 
are usualy the dishes that we don’t 
value; yet these common dishes are 
often the ones that townsmen who 
haven’t the privilege of eating them 
every day, value most highly. The 
brown bread, which we can make out 
of our own wheat, is the bread which 
will cost us more at the cafe than the 
white. Ham and eggs, the products of 
the farm, are more relished by country 
visitors than the “beef” which their 
hostess feels she would like to serve 
them. Milk—sweet, sour, or butter- 
milk—is more of a treat than the 
drinks which the soda fountain affords. 
In fact, the townsman requests butter- 
milk, when he can get it, while the 
farmer calls for an ice cream soda. 

One of our common dishes which 
lends itself to dressing up is cottage 
cheese. You will find it moistened with 
cream, and moulded into balls, on a 
bed of chopped parsley garnished with 
red radishes at 20 cents per individual 
dish. Pressed into the seed cavity of 
dates, or mixed with chopped parsley, 
it is served in fancy shapes with wa- 
fers. 

The garden mint, chopped fine, and 
added to a glass of lemonade, puts five 
eents on the price; while brown bread 
with raisins, buttered and spread with 
ground dates, mixed with the juice of 
a lemon and sprinkled with nuts is a 
10 to 15-cent sandwish with a fancy 
name. Some people may think icing 
incongruous on plain gingerbread, but 
most people think good ging@rbread 
worthy of any crown. The pie lover 
may enjoy ice cream on top of his 
pumpkin pie, but he, pays tribute to 
the pie rather than the cream. It is 
the common dish which pleases. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


A lady whose stairway is’ dark, has 
lighted it by means of a mirror hung 
so as to catch and reflect the light from 
a distant window. 

A “subscriber” uses flat linen or 
pearl buttons behind the buttons of 
her children’s dresses to prevent tear- 
ing out of thin materials. This same 
lady makes a tuck in the under side 
of a wide hem to allow for shrinkage of 
wash dresses. 


The garbage men who have charge of, 


the “dumps” in a California city are 
supplied with quantities of nasturtium 
seed, with instructions to plant the 
seed over unsightly places. A lady who 
travels much in California takes pack- 
ages of poppy seeds that she scatters 
from the car window. If we farm folks 
would have similar thought for the cov- 
ering of the bare spots with beauty 
and sowing a flower seed wherever a 
flower might grow, our farms would be 
vastly more attractive. 

A clean sponge dampened slightly 
will remove dust from moldings, wood- 
work, ete. It can *also be used on 
woolens. 

To shred lettuce, wash and dry be- 
tween the folds of a towel, then roll, 
and shred finely with a sharp knife, or 
cut with scissors. 

To keep breakfast food after cook- 
ing, cover with cold water, and avoid 
the crust which would otherwise form. 

Buy dripping pans and bake pans 
with rounded corners; the square cor- 
nered pans are almost impossible to 
clean. 

Know the size of your oven, and buy 
pans which fit in combination. Waste 
room often means heat wasted in keep- 
ing up a fire longer than would other- 
wise be necessary. 
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THE FLY TRAP. 


Along in February and March, news- 
papers devoted columns to the impor- 
tance of using fly traps, catching the 
fly in April when he first arrived, thus 
preventing breeding. We were told 
that from one fly appearing April 10th, 
by September 16th, if swatting was 
not practiced, there would be a total 
of 8,273,684,211 dirty disease-bearing 
flies, born in filth, living on filth, car- 
rying filth to our tables, poisoning 
our babies and leaving a trail of death 
behind it. The Baby Saving Show had 
figures to demonstrate that this num- 
ber of flies and their progeny would 
weigh 17,759,500 tons, and if loaded 
into freight cars, each capable of car- 
rying 50 tons, it would require 335,191 
cars, making a train 2,691 miles long 
to carry them. 

We were told that flics breed in gar- 
bage cans and manure’ heaps, and 
urged to’ cover the cans, or fit the 
cans with traps, and to screen the 
manure heaps. Physicians and scien- 
tists devoted columns of valuable 
space urging the extinction of the fly, 
showing how by unanimous effort ev- 
ery fty could be exterminated in from 
ten days to two weeks. 

Having been properly impressed by 


this information, we endeavored to 
procure fly traps. The department 
store, directed us to the hardware 


store, the hardware store to the drug- 
gist, the druggist back to the hard- 
ware man, who admitted that he had 
a fly trap on exhibition at one time, 
but only to atracet attention. Of six 
stores visited, none ‘kept the trap; 
some superior clerks grinned know- 
ingly at one another as if we had 
been asking for a feather from the 
wing of time, or some other impos- 
sible thing. We called up the secre- 
tary of the Commercial Club. Yes, 
they had been advocating the general 
use of fly traps in the city, but did 
not know whether or not they were 
on sale; people generally were sup- 
posed to make their own fly traps. 
Finally we found a wholesaler with 
a few traps which he was hoping to 
interest the retailers in. We bought 








traps, and have found them a great 
aid in clearing the place of flies. It 
seems shocking to admit it, but from 
one trap at the back of the house, 
baited with decaying meat, we have 
taken each day a quart or more of 
flies. (The flies die after a day’s im- 
prisonment, and the dead flies can be 
removed without letting the live ones 
escape.) A trap at the barn emptied 
each day yielded twice or three times 
that number. in the house we have 
fewer flies than we have ever had. Of 
course the ideal way is to have none, 
but in a country house, with small 
children who leave the screens open; 
where there is milk to care for, fruits 
to work with, and chicken houses 
near enough to attract fties, the house 
is rarely in summer entirely free from 
flies. Since the advent of the traps, 
however, the screen door is no longer 
black with fties when rain threatens, 
the porch ceiling is practically free 
from them, and the few that gain en- 
trance into the house are easily swat- 
ted without enlisting the entire fam- 
ily for a “fly drive.” These traps are 
made of two disks of wood, about 
twelve inches in diameter, joined by 
four legs thirty inches long, and en- 
closed with screen wire. In the bot- 
tom disk is an opening about six inch- 
es in diameter; cver this is a wire 
eone with a hole in the top through 
which the flies travel into the larger 
enclosure. The bait is placed under 
this cone, (It must be strong.) Flies 
find their way out of the cone, but 
not back. A hole in the side of the 
top disk is covered with a movable 
piece of tin. When the dead flies are 
to be taken out, the trap is reversed, 
the live flies fly up, and the tin is 
pushed aside to let the dead flies drop 
out. Put the cone on bottom disk first, 
join disks, and cover the whole with 
the screen wire. There are other ways 
of making these traps. Some are 
made without legs, to put over the 
top of the garbage pails, but these do 
the work, and we urge everyone to 
make and use them for the comfort 
and health of themselves and theif 
families, also for the benefit of the 
cattle in the barnyard. 
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THREE PARABLES FOR THE DIS- 
CIPLES ALONE. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 4, 1912, Matthew, 13: 
44:53.) 

“The kingdom of heaven is like un- 
to a treasure hidden in the field; which 
a man found, and hid; and in his joy 
he goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. 

«(45) Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is a merchant 
seeking goodly pearls: (46) and hav- 
ing found one pearl of great price, he 
went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 

“(47) Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a net, that was cast into 
the sea, and gathered of every kind: 
(48) which, when it was filled, they 
drew up on the beach; and they sat 
down, and gathered the good into ves- 
sels, but the bad they cast away. (49) 
So shall it be ‘4 the end of the world: 
the angels shakk come forth, and sever 
the wicked from among the righteous, 
(50) and shal? cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be the weep- 
ing and the gnhashing of teeth. 

“(51) Have ye understood all these 
things? They say unto him, Yea. (52) 
And he said unto them, Therefore, ev- 
ery scribe who hath been made a dis- 
ciple to the kingdom. of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old. (53) And it came 
to pass, when Jesus had finished these 
parables, he departed thence.” 

Every great movement that stirs 
humanity to its depths must at the 
first be misunderstood and maligned 
and bitterly opposed. The Jewish 
leaders expected a Messiah, not as a 
spiritual force working in the hearts 
of men, but as a king, a Messiah who 
would restore the kingdom of David 
and Solemon to even more than its 
former glory, making it in fact uni- 
versal, with the Jew as the center and 
ruler 

When Jesus came and described the 
eitizen of the kingdom in the Beati- 
tudes, interpreting the command- 
ments in the spirit rather than the let- 
ter, and laid down the Golden Rule 
as the rule of conduet, and service to 
humanity as the measure of human 
greatness, His own people could not 
understand Him. Gradually they be- 
gan to oppose Him, then to malign 
Him as in league with Beelzebub. Then 
He began to speak in parables, word 
Pictures of the life around, to pique 
their curiosity and challenge their at- 
tention, in the hope that they would 
stop and think before rejecting Him 
and His teachings, knowing that those 
Who were true-hearted among them 
would gradually unravel the mystery 

of the kingdom, while those who were 
not would graduaily be hardened into 
final and utter impenitence and ruin. 

No parable or illustration could 
bring out all the features of this king- 
dom, this new movement destined to 
be world-wide. Each particular par- 
able dealt with. but. one. phase of the 
Inany-sided development of the king- 
dom. Henee he does not say: The 
kingdom of heaven is, but “The king- 
dom of heaven is like.” The germ of 
it all is the Word, the teaching of Je- 
Sus, of the will of God to men; and 
this is the seed sown not in the church 
but in the world. Part of it never 
grows at all; part is sown on soil that 
does not bring the plant to perfection; 
part grows but is smothered by world- 
liness; part yields some fruit, part 
or re, part much. Then comes the 

il One and sows tares. This looks 
ii > wheat, and can not be distin- 
gu shed from it until the harvest; can 
not be weeded out without injuring 

the wheat, and can be separated only 
at me final harvest of humanity. 

The disciples must have been sorely 

couraged at the outlook. To 


st remains their faith, still speaking 
Trom the boat on the Galilean shore, 
~ adds two more, that of the mus- 
tard seed and that of the leaven, both 
Showing the silent, umseen power of 
the Word, that of the mustard seed il- 
lustrating the extensive power of the 
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Lord, that of the leaven the intensive, 
which we discussed in the lesson of 
two weeks ago. 

These four, or perhaps five, par- 
ables, were spoken to the multitudes 
in the presence of the disciples. Sub- 
sequently, to the disciples alone, He 
spoke the parables that follow. There 
were many other phases of the king- 
dom which it would be necessary for 
the disciples to understand, and which 
were presented to them in due time in 
other parables; but there were two 
phases which it was important for 
them to understand just then. 


One was that such a high estimate 
and value must be put upon the spirit- 
ual life of the kingdom that it must 
be put above all things else, and, fur- 
thermore, that there must be a sapara- 
tion even in this life among those who 
were outwardly of the kingdom. The 
first is brought out in the two par- 
ables of the hidden treasure and the 
pearl of great price, and the second in 
the parable of the dragnet. 

In the first a man learns that there 
is a treasure, something of great 
value, in the field. It may be coin 
which has been buried by the former 
owner, Who is perhaps dead, or it may 
be coal or gold or silver or iron ore. 
In either case, however, the public 
does not know about it, and the man 
has not been particularly in search 
of it. He came upon it, as it weére. 
It was a short time before hidden 
from him, as it is hidden from the 
multitudes; but once he learns of its 
existence, so great is his desire to pos- 
sess it, that he sells alk that he has 
and buys that field, in order that he 
may have legal title to it. Some ques- 
tion has been raised as to the morality 
of this transaction. It was, however, 
recognized as legal by Jewish law. A 
man was entitled to coins, for exam- 
ple, whieh he found in grain which he 
purchased. Jesus is not discussing 
either the legality or the morality, 
however. He is merely pointing out 
that when @ man realizes the treasure, 
the valuable thing in the kingdom, he 
will sacrifice everything else to obtain 
the assurance of its possession. 

The obvious lesson of this parable 
is that religion, true religion, loyalty 
to God as supreme, is the biggest thing 
and the best thing, the only real thing 
worth while in this world, that every 
man can well afford to sacrifice every- 
thing else in order to realize it in this 
life. This is the treasure we are to 
lay up on earth, because it is a realiza- 
tion of the joy of heaven in this life. 
“He that hath the Son hath life,” 
heaven in his heart now. To some 
men the knowledge that this is pos- 
sible comes suddenly, as a surprise. 
They have been going along careless- 
ly and thoughtlessly, but an earnest 
sermon, the counsel or warning of a 
friend, the remembrance of a mioth- 
er’s prayer or a wife’s devotion, or the 
artless questions of a child, causes 
them to realize that the life they are 
living is not really worth while; and, 
like the man who found the treasure 
in the field, they are willing to sacri- 
fice everything in order to get a title 
to it. Examples -f those who unex- 
pectedly found the treasure in the 
field were Nathaniel and the Samari- 
tan woman. 

There are other men to whom the 
assured knowledge of salvation comes 
as a result of a long and faithful 
search. They are earnest seekers after 
truth. They weigh and test every- 
thing. They may be regarded by their 
neighbors as doubters, skeptics, or 
even infidels, because they want to 
feel the ground safe under them. They 
may be honestly wrong and do wrong 
things with the be tsof motives; but 
once having seen that the really big 
thing in life after all is to be in vital 
relation with God through Jesus 
Christ, they are willing to make ev- 
erything else subsidiary to that, to 
sell everything they have to buy it. 
This is the type of men to be found 
in the kingdom described in the par- 
able of the péarl of great price. For 
this man in the parable is a pearl 
merchant by profession, not a local 
merehant, but one who travels through 
the country in search of pearls of 
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great value. By diligent seareh he 
comes across one that is more pre- 
cious than any he has known; and, 
like a wise man, he disposes of those 
of inferior value and buys this best 
of all—the personal experience and 
assurance of salvation. 

Paul was a striking example of this 
kind of a Christian. He had position, 
learning about everything a Pharisee 
could desire, but he counted it all as 
worthless compared with the experi- 
ence of personal salvation. In Phil- 
ippians 3d, he says: ‘“Howbeit what 
things were gain to me, these have I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, verily, 
and I count all things to be loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I 
suffered the loss of all things * * * 
that I may know him and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings, becoming con- 
formed unto his death, if by any 
means I may attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” And whether a 
man comes to this knowledge by ap- 
parent accident—although there are 
no accidents in God’s world—or if 
as the result. of earnest and honest 
search, the evidence of its genuimeness 
is in his willingness to sacrifice every- 
thing of less value to secure the thing 
of greatest value. 

But the disciples, who were in the 
near future to be preachers of the 
gospel, learned in these parables 
spoken to the few, that even in this 
life there must be separation betweer 
the good and the bad; and so we have 
the parable of the dragnet. The drag- 
net is let down into the sea of men, 
dragging along the bottom, gathering 
in everything, both good and bad. The 
fishermen, when the net is full, throw 
aside the unclean and put the good in 
baskets, even as is outlined in the par- 
able of the tares, when the angels 
shall separate the just from the un- 
just, the wicked from the righteous. 
In other words, in the practical work 
of the ministry, it will be found that 
many who were brought into the 
church are in time separated by disci- 
pline and otherwise. In the parable 
of the tares, the disciples are taught 
that they must not undertake for 
themselves the separation of the wick- 
ed from the righteous. That is the 





work of the angels; but we are taught 
that there is a separation here as well 
as a final separation in the world to 
come. This parable is very similar to 
that of the tares. Whereas, in it the 
main point was to show that we must 
not anticipate the final judgment by 
attempting to separate the ungodly 
from the godly, here the main lesson 
is that the two classes will surely be 
separated. 
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Free living quarters, Write today, OZMENT, 96F, St. Louis 
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Farmer 








. Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
ene, ' jae Proof Tires; highest grade 
. one and many _—— features = 





cae 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reiiable 


icycle or a pairof tires from anyone atany 
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The Logical 
Silo Filler 


r] OU can’t afford to take chances in 
14 





choosing a silo filler. You must 
buy an outfit that will work per- 
f . You must 













others have tried and are us- 
ing with success. You must be sure your 
outfit is dependable; that it is not the ex- 

losivetype. You must know before you 

uy, thatitis of a capacity, simple, 
durable, strong and easy running. ou 
must gutee oy performances—not by 
prom 


“<OHIO”’ 


line of Blower ate Getteso meets every 
requirement. 
facturing experience. “Lapse , 8to80 
tonsan bour, cut and eleva on half 
inch cut. Power for wen Yo ,cuttingand 
elevating furnished 
shaft. Famous “bulldog ¢ Steed ro’ 
ers. Requires less power, ton than 
any other. Simplicity—only eiz 
and one belt pulley. nives can't 
spring—bearings at EACH END to resist 
cutting pressure. * 4 * cuts thon 
thing—alfalfa, field cn. Ry 
sorghum, kaffir corn, Milo aize, <corn, 
etc, Write today for the Coho” Silage 
cutter catalog, and our special 66-page 
\ book “The Evidence.” 


THE SILVER 
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The Camp Hydraulic 
Grain Dump 





The Hydraulic Jack is the strongest and easiest 


operated. No rs to break. Elevator equip- 
ped with special features found only in the Camp. 
Write for book describing full line of dumps. 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 
106 Depot St., Washington, Ill. 





Prevent Disease 


Dirt breeds disease. Keep your home and 
farm clean and you'll save money in doctor 
and “vet” bills. ed Seal Lye is one of the 
greatest preventives against disease. It is 98% 
pure lye. Use it to disinfect garbage cans, 
outhouse, barns, hog pens, troughs. These are 
breeding places fi 


RED SEAL 
10c LYE 10c 


will keep your home and farm clean and sweet 
smelling. It will drive away bad odors, filth, 
dirt, insect pests. Thoroughly dissolve one 
tablespoonful Red Seal Lye in pint of water. 
Mix solution thoroughly in sufficient feed for 
ten hogs. Stir well before feeding—feed night 
and morning. Frees them from worms and 
wards against hog cholera. Remember, ordi- 
nary lye won't do—buy Red Seal Lye be- 
cause it is98¢ pure. Costs only 10c—keep adozen 
causin your home. Ask your sterekeeper 
for Red Seal Lye. If he hasn't it, send 
us his name and get valuable book—free. 


P. C. TOMSON & CO., tin Be 
—_ Wabash 











re Keeps flies and 
4 other insect pests off 
s°" of Qnimals—in barn or pas- 
ture—jonger than any fmita- 
tion, Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


:M $1 worth saves $20.00 


 -S in milk and fiesh on each 

m. Heals sores, stops itching and 

prevents infection. No ee better for galls. Kills lice 
and mites in poultry ho " 

if ye our dealer can't supply you, for 

y enough Shoo-Fly to protect 

200 cows, and our 3-tube gravity sprayer 

without extra charge. Money back if not satis- 

factory. Write for booklet, FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 1310 N. 10th St., Phila] 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O.K.“ 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























YOU AND YOUR COW. 


We have not had much to say about 
you and your cow of late, have we? 
We assume that you are going on 
about as you have been for years past, 
feeding your cows whatever happens 
to be convenient, and accepting what 
milk they give you without knowing 
whether they are paying you for what 
they get, or what cows are paying you 
and what are not. We have been try- 
ing for a good many years to persuade 
farmers to get acquainted with their 
cows and ascertain whether it pays to 
keep them or not. We have not had 
much success in this. It is too much 
trouble to weigh the milk and keep a 
record; it costs too much to get a 
Babcock test, and it is too much trou- 
ble to make the test. And so you go 
on from year to year, keeping on an 
average a herd of cows of which about 
a third are kept at a loss, another 
third about break even, and the other 
third make you some profit, the whole 
herd breaking about even, and all tlie 
profit you get out of it is the manure, 
which perhaps you haul out and per- 
haps you don’t. 

Now it is a comfort to know that 
some farmers have taken our advice, 
and have been surprised to find out 
that what we have been telling them 
is true, and perhaps wondering how 
we came to know more about their 
herds than they do themselves. Some 
farmers have found out that by feed- 
ing their cows properly, giving them 
clover or alfalfa hay instead of tim- 
othy, or in default of that giving them 
some cottonseed meal, they could al- 
most double their yield without chang- 
ing their cows. They found that the 
trouble was not always in the cow, but 
often in themselves; that the cow re- 
sponds to good treatment; that she can 
not work miracles, but will usually 
give profitable returns from a properly 
balanced ration. 

We frankly tell them how we found 
out. We read pretty carefully the re- 
sults of the experiments at the sta- 
tions, particularly in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri; 
and we have ourselves been surprised 
at the uniformity of the results. It re- 
quires no prophet to guess how much 
a farmer loses on the ordinary run of 
cows, which give from 125 to 140 
pounds of butter-fat during the year, 
just about the cost of keeping the cow, 
but furnishing no profit. 


We are glad to know that there are 


in quite a number of sections a num- 
ber of cow testing associations. That 
is, the farmers found it better to form 
an association and hire a man to visit 
each farm once a month, milk the 
cows, look over the weights which he 
has been induced to record day by day, 
and then test each cow for butter-fat. 
If you examine a hundred records from 
experiment stations, you will find but 
little variation; and if records were 
made by a hundred cow testing asso- 
ciations, you would find that the vari- 
ation would depend on the breed of 
the cows, and on whether they were 
located in dairy sections or not. 

One of the interesting things is the 
report which the stations make of the 
records of these cow testing associa- 
tions. We were not surprised in read- 
ing the results of the Douglass county, 
Nebraska, cow testing association, as 
published by the Nebraska experiment 
station. The station estimates that 
farmers in Nebraska are milking 
about 700,000 cows, which produce on 
an average of 125 pounds of buttgr- -fat, 
which means that a large per cent of 
the cows, probably one-third, are 
yielding 80 to 100 pounds, which does 
not pay for the feed, even in Nebraska. 

The station has been comparing the 
year’s records for twenty-one herds in 
Douglass county, containing 435 cows. 
Now, what did the station find in look- 
ing over these records? It found one 
herd where the cows averaged a yield 
of 10,029 pounds of milk and 318.6 
pounds of butter-fat. We heard a 











Hon. Ino. W. Sperow, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


SEVEN BROTHERS 


Seven Farms 


7 at 


Tubular Cream Separators 


James B. Porterfield, You know the six Porterfield brothers. 
B. Each operates his own high class dairy farm 
Martinsburg, W. Va. ond is making money. You know of their 
brother-in-law, Hon. Jno. W. Sperow, retired 
dairyman, member of legislature, whose wife 
was formerly Miss Porterfield. Like the most 
successful dairymen everywhere, these 
shrewd men selected and enthusiastically 
endorse 


SHARPLES 5 ---- 


They will use no other make. It is all be- 
cause Dairy Tubulars contain no disks, have 
twice the skimming force of other separators, 
skim faster and twice as clean, and pay a pro- 

T.H. Porterfield, fit no other can pay. Geo. A. Porterfield, 
Hedgesville, W. Va. PO. whole families cast their solid vote Hedgesville, W. Va. 
Tubulars, you will wisely do the same. 


Want ea free e.. ‘oe to exchange your present separator in part payment for 


one that pays you bet- ESHARPLES SEPARATO 
ter? Then ask for een Ee Branches: Heda 



























That’s our capacity since our new factory started, and we 
have the material to keep going till the last hill of corn 
iscut. Don’t you think your order would be safe with us? 
Delivery is going to be a mighty big factor this fall, and 


An Indiana Silo 


is the only one you are sure of getting on the dot. 


IT’S A SURE THING 


you’ll need one to save your late and immature corn this 
fall. Writefor catalog and story of “The Crops That Failed,” 


“INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


The largest makers of Silos in the world. 
tnans 884 Union Building, . . . . Anderson, Indiana 
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Nearest * Indiana Building, .. . . Des Moines, Iowa 
Factory{ “ Silo Building, ... . Kansas City, Missouri 















Licensed under 
Harder Patent 
No. 627732 





Therushis on! Orders for Saginaw Silos are pouring in everywhere. 
Our four big factories are working to the limit to fill the demand. In 
Spite of the fact that foresight and tremendous buying power 
secured us millions of feet of choice silo lumber, we will not be 
able to supply the demand. However, we will take no orders 
we cannot fill. QUICK! ‘Get that order in before you receive 
word that no additional orders can be taken. 


w Whirlwind Silo Fillers 


The Whirlwind Silo Filler was our choice. It provedto 
be the most perfect in construction and the most efficient ia 
operation. Of course we would choose the best Silo Fillet 

to be sold with the Saginaw Silo. The Whirlwind cutter head Is 
@ heavy one-piece casting whose weight serves to maintains 
uniform cutting speed, regardless of uneven feeding. The large 
number of new features, never seen on a silo filler before, make 
the Whirlwind the most complete and the latest in silo fillet 
machinery. Only five gears and four sprockets —a marvel of 
simplicity. . 


Get This Free 


A copy of our new book on 

Silo Building—or Silo Fill a 

ng. rite for Circular . * 
J E Uye 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CoO. 









Drop usa postal and we'll send 
you Free our Big, New Book 
on Sanitary Barn Equi 
ment — contains valuable 
— and Sounes~chamien 

dairy barn problems—and 
costs you nothing. 


Bigger Values for Your Money 
It’s chock full of up-to-the-minute matter on Big 
Capacity Litter Carriers, pee Stalls, Stanch- 
ions, Door Hangers and Barn Equipment. 
Send for this Catalog—Today. 

J. E. PORTER CO., Ottawa, Il. 
Ask Your Dealer for Porter Goods 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ees 
preacher last Sabbath telling the Sab- 
path school children that im one day 
the boys killed 13,000 rats in San 
Francisco, when they were trying to 
check the bubonic plague, which is 
spread by rats. One of the small boys 
uttered a loud whistle, as much as to 
sal What a whopper from a preach- 
er! And we expect some of our read- 
ers will feel disposed to whistle when 
we tell them about a herd of cows 
that averaged over 10,000 pounds of 
milk and over 318 pounds of butter- 


fat in a year. Now, we have not the 
slizhtest doubt about the correctness 
of this statement. They may not be 


so much surprised when we tell them 


that the lowest in fifteen herds aver- 
aced 4,424 pounds of milk and 174 
pounds of butter-fat. They tell us, fur- 
thermore, that in comparing the profit 


from ten of the most profitable cows, 
one gave a profit of $123.58, and that 








THE STORY OF TWO COWS, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Every intelligent farmer who is 
keeping dairy cattle should know by 
this time that cows must be selected 
as individuals. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated by figures from a multi- 
tude of sources that no one has been 
able yet to breed all good cows in any 
herd. A profitable herd can only be 
developed by culling out constantly. 

We are sending you illustrations of 
two Jersey cows, which were raised 
in our herd, that illustrate this impor- 
tant fact of individual variation. These 
cows are registered Jerseys, and are 
half sisters. They were kept in the 
same herd, and were practically of the 











JERSEY COW, UNIVERSITY DAIZIE 168596. 


Average 7 


the lowest of the ten low cows ran her 
owner in debt $13.73. The ten lowest 
yielded only $57.82 profit each, and the 
tei: most profitable $1,932.88. 

Had you not better conclude that it 
might pay you to get acquainted with 
your cows? It will not cost you very 
much to get a sheet of paper and a 
board and a pencil, paste the paper 





344 pounds milk, containing 389 pounds fat per year for six years. 


same age. They had equal opportunity 
—having received the same character 
of ration -and the same general treat- 


ment. Still, the better animal aver- 
aged 7,344 pounds of milk and 389 
pounds of fat for six years; the infe- 


rior animal averaged 2,503 pounds of 
milk and 121 pounds of fat for four 
years, 

















JERSEY COW, PEDRO’S ELF 197242. (Half sister to University Daizie.) 
Average 2,503 pounds milk, containing 121 pounds fat per year for four years. 


on the board, hang it up, and the pen- 
cil beside it, and just for curiosity, 
When you milk a cow, hang the bucket 
of milk on the scales, and make a rec- 
ord of the weight. Then take a com- 
posite sample of the milk for a week 
during the month, take it to your 
creamery, and have it tested. You will 
thus find out just what that cow is do- 
ing. If possible, organize a cow test- 
ing association. In addition to saving 
you the trouble of testing your milk 
yourself, you will have the benefit of 
Suggestions as to how to feed your 
cows. We know there is good money 
in this for you. The trouble with you, 
my friend, is that farming has been 
SO simple a matter for the last twenty- 
five years, that you have not been 
obliged to get down to fine points and 
get the dafa with reference to your 
Own business which every business 
man must get, unless he expects to 
fail and his property be sold out under 





the red flag of the sherifff. 


It should be stated that the inferior 
animal was kept in the herd in spiie 
of low production on account of an ex- 
periment in which we were using her. 
She was later sold to the butcher. In 
this comparison, we have the same 
line of breeding, the same care and 
management, the same character of 
feed; and, furthermore, the records 
cover a series of years, so We are en- 
tirely safe in saying that the great dif- 
ference we have here is due to the in- 
dividual characteristics of the two an- 
imals in question. In other words, one 
has inherited something which the 
other has not, and no skill in feeding, 
no methods of management, will make 
the inferior animal the equal of the 
superior one. The one animal in this 
case has already been a highly profit- 
able cow, while the other never paid 
for her feed during a single year she 


was in the herd. 
€. H. ECKLES, 
University of Missouri. 








Cream Separator as right now. 


This 





capacity, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





RIGHT NOW THE BEST 
TIME TO BUY ONE 


There never was before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 


The hot weather is at hand when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator and when the inerease in quantity and improve- 
ment in quality of cream and butter are 
greatest through the use of a good separator, 
which with present high prices means even 
more now than ever before. 


Then there is the great saving of time 
which counts for more in summer 


and labor, 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of a separator, aside from all 
its other advantages. 

is likewise 
DE LAVAL superiority counts for most over 
other senarators,—in closer 
easier running, 
easier cleaning and absolute sanitariness. 

A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, and it may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us a 
line and we will have him look you up. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


the season when 


skimming, larger 
easier handling, 


SEATTLE 











Let Me Show You How toMake 


$48 


This is an actual savin 


OO byBuyinga 
Thsmnien Silo Now 


, nearly $500 extra money 


g. Thin! 
in your pocket if you order your silo now instead of 
waiting until next year or until it is too late to use 


it this fall and winter. 


This saving is equal to having $8,000.00 invested 


at 6%. 
of this opportunity. 


Thousands of farmers are taking advantage 
If you are interested and 


ready to buy a silo now,I want to hear from you 


at once. 


I want to show you how to make this 


Dig saving this 7s and every year thereafter as 


long as you fee 


ensilage. 


THE CHAMPION SILO 
is the most perfect silo made 


Thousands of farmers, feeders and experts, have in- 


vestigated the Champion silo. 


Wherever comparisons 


have been made the Champion was always selected as beste 
he reason is that the Champion is made in the West to meet 


Western conditions. Has continuous door 


licensed under 


Harder patent, trussed and braced with angle iron and chanriel steeL 


Has rome and easily y sapere’ hoo 
Double latch ladder, steel anchors 
shrinking, non-swelling doors. 
found in others. 
teed silo on the market today. 
than the ordinary 


hold silo. upright. Special non- 
Has many other improvements not 
Last, but net least, the Champion is the only guaran- 
It’s the perfect silo and costs no more 


Get My 2 Special 


July Propositions Before You Bay 


I will show you some 
My propositions will ap peal to 
best ever made and will never be duplicate 


surprises in silo quality and silo price’ 
you ——- they are t 


1. ition No. 2. 


ition No. 
For the farmer who or more 
wants a silo orasilo and 
cutter and is ready to 


kk business now. 


Help Your Neighbors 


As I said before, my propositions are the best ever made. 

ho is conside: asilo. You 

a . For fear they 

may not see it you will dothem a great favor by showing 


them this money-saving announcement. 


Talk it over with them. Fill out the coupon for 
and send me the names of your neighbors who are 
ed.and { will show you how easy it really is for all of you 


to own a 


CHAMPION SILO 


Do it now wie. 
will need yours’ 


Keller J. ‘Bell, 
WESTERN SILO 


farmers 
we will club together 
and get asiloeach, either 
with or without a cutter. 


terest-| 





Cut Out Coupon 
Mail it to me today and I will send free of 
nae full particulars how to —_ $486.00. 
send my special Jul sitions, 
free book which tells bi} about en- 
silage feeding which gives balanced rations’ 
for producing milk or beef. 
Laat 
Mr. Keller J. Bell, M 
Western Silo Contos 11th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Send me your’ free book and nd full pa 
ticulars about your special prepositions. 


ourself 











State 
I feed —— head of cattle. 





The ae is approaching fast when youl; expect to get a silo size——— 


I will be ready to make a deal on o 





about 
1 am interested = your erepestinnn No. —— 
Srmeals Ona separate sheet I send you 
ie names me of my neighbors who 
are also talking of Lovins asiloand would 
ike to have your propositions and Free 








ELDERBERRIES. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“I would like to have advice in re- 
gard to eradicating elders in a blue 
grass pasture.” 

Elders are like quack grass, Canada 
thistle and horse nettle, in that they 
spread by strong underground root- 

The way to eradicate them is 





either to plow up the pasture and give 
clean cultivation, or else to keep the 
stalks continually cut off at the sur- 
face of the ground. Cutting off in Au- 
gust is said to be a particularly ef- 
fective time of year to check their 
growth; but as a rule, one cutting will 
not suffice. It may take as many as @ 
dozen repeated cuttings before exter- 
mination is complete. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 




















THE GAWKY AGE. 

The age which in growing children 
is called the gawky age, comes also to 
chickens, especially cockerels. Go out 
to feed the chickens, and a big-boned, 
clumsy cockere]l—so ravenous for food 
that he crowds out the smaller birds, 
and tangles himself up in his own legs 
in getting away from your righteous 
indignation over his imposition on the 
younger birds, will vex you to the point 
that you determine to get rid of him. 
zater on, the overgrown fellows annoy 
the pullets, run after the hens, scrap 
with one another, running when pur- 
sued by the cock-of-the-walk, with a 
cry which would make one think the 
fiends were after them. 

These gawky birds annoy you in the 
early morning by trying to crow, suc- 
ceeding as well in productng that clar- 
jon sound as the boy whose voice is 
breaking succeeds in sustaining the 
deep tone with which he started out. 

The gawky age in cockerels’ is 
marked by a ravenous appetite. Feed 
them early in the morning, and half an 
hour later they are hungry again. Put 
a feed hopper where they can eat at 
all hours, and if you are sitting on the 
front porch, and they can possibly get 
out, they will wander hungrily up the 
steps at the moment when the special 
advocate of “swat the fly” is trying to 
impress vou with the needlessness of 
having flies if manure heaps are but 
screened, and the flies not allowed to 
multiply. “Of course,” she says, in an 
inexpressibly pained tone, “if chickens 
are allowed to lie in the front yard, 
you must expect flies.” She doubtless 
would not believe that the chickens 
are penned, and only the unrestrain- 
able, gawky birds out. Doubtless you 
could not convince her that the feed 
supply is not short. The gawky age-- 
but what's the use in saying more; you 
know what the gawky age is like, and 





possibly are as anxious to hurry your 
birds over it comfortably as we are, 
for the gawky age is one of the most 
important ages to the breeder as well 
as to the bird. 

Unless these half-grown birds are 
well fed at this age, they would better 
have been marketed before they passed 
the frying size. They can not mature 
right without all the good food they 
want to eat. If they have a big frame, 
they must cover it with flesh; they 
must exercise to keep in condition to 
digest their food; they must have all 
the clean, cold water they care to 
drink. Most poultry breeders have had 
the experience of getting so disgusted 
with birds at this age that they have 
sold them cheaply, and possibly been 
beaten in the show room by one of 
their own gawky birds, which, proper- 
ly cared for, developed as he was 
meant to do. 

Separate such birds from the pullets 
at once, give them a good runway, 
don’t let them be bullied by the year- 
ling males. keep them free from lice 
and mites, and don’t get rid of them 
too soon. Give them a chance to de- 
velop. That nearly naked, apologetic- 
looking bird may develop into your 
prize winner. 





SLIPPED WINGS. 


“Would you use a slipped-wing bird 
in your breeding pen?” 

This question was asked us. As it 
happened, we had been using a slipped- 
winged bird in a small mating. We 
do not care to advise others about this 
because much depends on the stock. 
The bird we used was shipped to us 
by a well-known breeder, and no men- 
tion made of the defect when he was 
purchased. Being exceptionally good 
jn other respects, and there being a 
question as to whether or not the 
slipped wings were caused by careless- 
ness in handling, or by the absence of 
wing feathers, we put him in a small 
pen. “So far, from twenty cockerels 
from that pen, we have but one with 
slipped wings. The defect in him is 
worse than in the sire. None of the 
pullets show it. 

We have never before had anything 
of the kind in our stock, hence the de- 





fect came from one side only. This is 
a defect which can be remedied by 
careful tying up of the slipped wing. 
We would not use such a bird in a 
large mating, and not at all unless he 
had exceptional merit in other sections 
which would warrant the experiment. 

It so often happens that the bird 
without a spike is the best shaped, 
and best colored bird of the flock; the 
bird with a tiny side spring in other 
respects the very best; the bird with 
a stub on his leg an otherwise prize 
winner. If one knows that this is not 
a fault common to the flock, but a re- 
currece to a fault in some distant an- 
cestor, one might be warranted in ex- 
perimenting even though we grant that 
the safest thing to do is to never breed 
from a disqualified specimen. Un- 
doubtedly, in the long run, there is 
more profit in culling relentlessly ev- 
ery defective bird. 





AN EGG STORY. 


The following is taken from a recent 
issue of a New York daily paper: 

“When 3,500,000 Iowa eggs arrived 
in New York one day a week ago, a 
commission merchant of Washington 
Market became worried. He knew a 
great deal about eggs, but the fact that 
2,500,000 should arrive in one day 
started him off on a wild spree of fig- 
ures. He took the figures home with 
him, dreamed over them for nights and 
after he had awakened from a dream 
in which he found himself smothered 
under a bianket-omelet large enough 
to cover Manhattan Island, he took the 
subject of eggs seriously. 

“He talked eggs to his family, his 
friends and business associates until 
they advised him to see a doctor. 

“The physician told him to solve the 
egg problem, which he did. 

“‘T was a bit surprised when I found 
that New York City had received a 
shipment of 3,500,000 eggs in one day,’ 
explained the unfortunate commission 
merchant. ‘I wanted to know how many 
eggs we used ina year, and, after a lot 
of thinking, I calculated that we han- 
dle in this city 1,274,000,000 each year. 
This yearly supply would make a sin- 
gle egg about as high as the Metropol- 
itan tower. 





ta. 
“IT secured official report 

which I learned that the inet 
country lay 15,523,949,196 eggs evers 
year. I picked up a case of eggs. Pie. 
found that they averaged about twa 
inches long. If I should take those 
fifteen billion and five hundred oaq 
million eggs and lay them end to end 
how long a line would they make? 
That got me to thinking, and it was 
only a matter of counting to fing that 
ail the eggs laid in the United States 
if placed end to end, would reach 4.993 
miles. Why, that would make a line 
four times from New York City to 
Jacksonvile, Florida—a regular board 
walk of eggs, or would go away out to 
San Francisco and start back to New 
York again.’” 








—— 


POULTRY. 





5,000 €66S FOR 
HATCHING 
Egemore Strain 


Barred P, Rocks 


$1.25 for 15: 2 for 
30; $3 for 50; $4.50 
for 100 during May. 
Sprucemead Farm 
J. A. Benson, Prop, 
So. Sth Ave., SHELDON, IA. 








C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Run. 
« merducks. After June 1st, eggs from Reds @3 
for 106, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
ers for sale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Ja, 





ogee Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
& range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. 64 per 100, 
#17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





7GGS—Single Comb Anconas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 
Weldon, lowa. 





DOGS. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
ples from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 











OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 





YCOTCH COLLIE PUPS whose parents are 
\ trained workers. Sable and white in color. Price 
#8.00. F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lowa. 





COTCH Collie pups. Sendforlist. T. A. Gough, 














OO Bristc v, lowa. 








NO OTHER FAIR EXCELS THAT OF IOWA 











FIRST OF THE STATE FAIRS 
BEST OF THE EXPOSITIONS 


Prepare now to attend, camp out, see the whole fair, and remember the date for the 


owa State Fair and Exposition 


DES MOINES, AUGUST 22-30, 1912 





FAIR EXHIBITS 
i 


Horses entered, . 1000 
Cattle, all breeds, 1000 
Swine, . over 3000 head 
Poultry, . . . over 2200 
Machinery, 60 Acres 
Dairy Show Complete 


800 Cars of Exhibits 

















ENTERTAINMENT 
% 


Big Wild West Show 
Race Meet Six Days 
Liberati and Conway 
Best Vaudeville Specialties 
Horse Show in Evenings 
Daily Aeroplane Flights 
Pain’s Great Fireworks 




















Live stock exhibits sure to be this year far the best ever. 
No fowan can afford to miss attending this great State Fair. 
barn under construction. Cash premiums $70,000. Race meet for six days. The best program ever presented. Get ready to attend. 


C. A. CAMERON, Alita, President A. R. COREY, Des Moines, Secretary 








| 
He 
Us 
_3 


The horse and cattle entries close August Ist. 
Buildings and equipment now unexcelled. New horse 
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July 96, 1912. 


WALLACE®S’ FARMER 


(15) 1114 





—_— 


$35 TO $50 PER ACRE 


We own and offer for sale a large num- 
per of fine improved farms in the 
pich Edgeley District of the James 
giver Valley, North Dakota. Rich, 
level lands, with a deep, black loam 
goil uD jerlaid with clay. These farms 
produce 40 to 60 bushels of corn, 20 
to 30 bushels of No. 1 hard ‘‘dollar’’ 
wheat, 15 to 25 bushels ‘‘two dollar’’ 
flax, 20 to 35 bushels barley, 75 to 250 
bushels ‘‘ Early Ohio’’ potatoes, six to 
eight tons of alfalfa a season, and big 
erops of all small grains, grasses, ete. 
The finest climate for fattening stock. 
The Edgeley District is one of the rich- 
est and most prosperous farming dis- 
tricts in the Northwest. Land values 
increasing rapidly. A postal card 
brings you our free illustrated price 
list and descriptive literature of the 
Edgeley District, 


SHEILS & WEAVER, Owners 
126 Main St., Edgeley, N. D. 


BLACK SOIL 


Level Farm Lands 





$27.00 to $33.00 per acre, 60 miles northeast of 
Iowa. Adjoining Illinois on the north. Located 
in southern Wisconsin, the greatest state in the 
union for grass and dairy. Two to three tons 


per acre of timothy hay, first and second cutting, 
duriig the season of 1911. No stones, overflow, 
hardpan, alkali or quick sand. We have the 
soil, rainfall, climate and market which will 
make these lands worth just as much as Iowa or 


IWinois. The better judge of good farm land you 
are the more you will! buy after a personal inves- 
tigatior Seeing only is believing. Make a 
small payment, have a part of your land cropped 
and \et the income from it pay the balance you 


owe. Round trip railroad fare from Daveuport 
and return every day in the year $9.75. 
Send for our new free bookiet. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO. 
124 W. Third, Davenport, iowa 


GO EAST! 


The land of opportunity for good farms is now in 
New York State. We have good, improved, produc- 
tive farms near markets, schools and churches 


FROM $25 TO $75 AN ACRE 


Investigate now while crops are growing. Catalogue 
F t 


W. iH. HAZARD & CO. 
52 Main St., Salamanca, N. Y. 


Minnesota Diversified Farmin 












| We have 150 of the best Central 

Corn | Minnesota farms for sale at 

——— | prices that are right and on 

Clo terms that are favorable. Ex- 

Ver | cellent soil, the best of water 

== | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfaifa | 
—— 


_Hogs 
Sheep 


WILD MORNING GLORY OR BIND- 
WEED. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know when to plow 
morning glories under in the fall so 
as to kill them, if there is any such 
time.” 


If our correspondent has the notion 
that all he needs to do is to plow up 
morning glories or bindweed to kill 
them, he igs more optimistic than he 
will be after he has tried it. This 
is one of our most dangerous weeds. 
Like the Canada thistle and quack 
grass, it is a perennial which propa- 
gates by underground rootstocks and 
produces an abundance of seed as 
well. There are four methods of kill- 
ing it out. First, the fallow method, 
which consists simply in plowing the 
ground in the spring and disking it 
frequently throughout the _ season, 
using the harrow and cultivator when 
necessary as well as the disk. This 
means that the use of the land is lost 
for the year, but it is an effective 
method if properly followed. 

Second, the smother crop method, 
in which the ground should be plowed 
as early as convenient in the spring, 
and disked and re-disked until it is in 
first-class condition, and then seeded 
to buckwheat, rape, millet, sorghum 
or cowpeas. If the season is favor- 
able, almost any of these crops will 
smother out the bindweed, provided 
the seed bed has been thoroughly pre- 
pared. After the crops have been re- 
moved, the ground should be plowed, 
harrowed, and disked again, and any 
morning glories which appear should 
be thoroughly kept down in this way. 

The third method is clean cultiva- 
tion. By this we mean absolutely 
keeping down the morning glory by 
cultivation and hand hoeing when 
necessary. The trouble with this plan 
is that rush of work often makes it 
inconvenient to give the time neces- 
sary to make the method successful. 

The fourth method is pasturing with 
hogs or sheep. If our correspondent 
will turn to page 7438, he will find a 
report from an Illinois correspondent 
who has been very successful in erad- 
icating this and other weeds by pas- 
turing with sheep. On page 987, he 
will find a report from another corre- 
spondent who has been equally suc- 
cessful by pasturing with hogs. 

In fighting morning glory or other 
weeds with underground rootstocks, 
remember that the secret of success 
is in keeping the plants from leafing 
until the rootstocks are starved out. 
Any method which will do this will 
eradicate them. Any efforts which fail 
to do this will fail of success. 








Stock Farms and Small 
Ranch Tracts 


We will sell from the famous Spur Ranch (Texas) 
tracts from one section upward, ideal cattle region, 
with enough fine farming land to raise winter feed. 
Are also offering straight farming lands, beside the 
combination with grazing. For full particulars ad- 
dress CHAS. A. JONES, Manager for S. M. Swenson 
& Sons, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 








We guarantee title toevery farm 
| HODGSON & RINK 


sold. Write for list, 
————— 


FERCUS FALLS, MINN. 
tunities 


prices 





Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento Valley, the richest valley 
in the world. Unlimited oppor- 

Thousands of acres available at right 
The piace for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


Devcianmene amen CALIFORNIA 
uy a Good Farm Cheap 


SACRAMENTO, 

A real opportunity for men who are tired of paying 
Tent. #20 to #25 now buys the finest cut-over lands 
in Northern Wisconsin. Rich, fertile virgin soil— 
dee; 1y loam, best fn the world forcorn, barley, 
pot alfalfa, clover, etc. Timber alone worth 
pr now asked for land. From 1 to 2+ miles from 
live town on Soo Line. Stores, schools, churches 





convenient. Only a few tracts left. Write for map 
and tall information now. SHELDON LAND 
CO.. Dept. O, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 





Buy This Splendid 
Prairie Land Now 


River Valley land is sure to advance 
y in price when the wonderful crop that is 
aug there now is harvested. Get inquick. We 
have a lot of bargains for the rest of this month. 
Here is a sample—i60 acres, partly improved, fair 
buildings, splendid soil, open prairie, near Crookston, 
Polk Co., Minn., good road, $35 per acre, easy terms. 


ELLIMAN-FARMER REALTY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Big Lakeside Farm 
300 Acres, $1600, Easy Terms 


Biggest farm bargain of the year; level, produc- 
tive fields, spring-watered pasture, 3,000 cords oi 
Wood, 200.000 feet timber, 100 fruit trees; nearly new 


Red 


sha 














e0tt.ce, 50-ft. barn: charming view of lake which 
orders; near neighbors, school, mail dejivered; 
ow: as other business cannot care forit; If taken 


mow nly $1600, half cash. For further information 
anc traveling directions to see this and other big 


bare us in prodpictive improved farms, see page 45, 
on, uts Farm Catalogue 35,” copy free. Station 
a? E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 407 So. Dear- 


St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healthy climate, perfect title from first bands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by alarge dredge 
ditch on its east border. Thisis corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missour! 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C, Winterset, Iowa 


lowa Farms for Sale 


AND RENT in Adair, Madison, Dailas and Guthrie 
Counties, near Stuart, Iowa, 40 miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. Il. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address S. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


Thirty Dollars Per Acre Will Buy 


fine 680-acre farm—pasture, half timber, half prairie 
—flowing springs—fenced sheep tight—close to R. R. 
Best bargain in the great Ozark uplift. Write to 

ARCH L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


Highly Improved Wapello County Corn Farm 


for sale, level, black, tiled land. Two fine sets of 
improvements, 4 mi. apart. new and attractive. To- 
gether 300 acres—divided 160 and 140. ~No better in 
the state of Iowa. Price ¢150 peracre. For terms 
and photos write or call on H. E. Duke, Ottumwa, Ia. 


478-Acre Farm for Sale 


Douglas County, Mo. Suitable for stock raising of 
kinds, or dairying. Two sets of buildings, some ap- 
ples, peaches, plums; two wells; timber. Some al- 
faifa growing in this locality. If interested address 
L. B. 131, Moun Greve, Mo. ~ 
































“WHERE CAN THE CORN 


That’s easy. Buy it anywhere! 


BELT FARMER BUY LAND?” 


But where at a reasonable price, with good home features, good corn 








bod 


and clover soil,and without changing his farming methods? 


That’s Another Question 


It’s easy for me becanse I know what you don’t know. 


I know that Southern Michigan offers the 


answer with the greatest farm bargains in the United States and at prices that simply astonish the land buyer. 


You know of good farms that are held at $150 to $200 an acre. 
would you doit? Of course you would and say you had a bargain. 


and am here to prove ft. 
and $200 land and I can sell it below $100 an acre. 


If you could buy them at one-half the price 
Well, sir, I can duplicate that proposition 


See the buildings in the above picture—185-acre farm and it will match your #150 
It’s only one of the splendid places I am offering and that 
solve the land problem for the man who cannot buy high priced Jand. 


f you have a little inquisitiveness in 


your makeup give it full bent for once and let tt do you some good. Write for my booklet, **Michigan 


Clever Farms,” and special list of selected places. 


fore. It’s not too late. 
Ss. V. R. HAYES, 


712 Ashton Bidg., 


You wiit wonder why you did not know of this be- 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





200-Acre Kansas Farm For Sale 


LOCATION—Farm is comprised of 200 acres, mostly bottom land. Norock, alittle overflow. Ander- 


son County, Kansas, 90 mi. 8. 


W. Kansas City; 10 mi. from Garnett, the county seat; 3 mi. from Mt. Ida; 1 


mile to school, { rile to church, on R. F. D. and ’phone line. 
IM PROV EM ENTS—Good 7-room house; barn 40x50 ft., room for 8 head horses, 5 cows, one large box 
stall, bin, 300 bu. capacity, room fur about 25 tons hay; double crib, 2,000 bu. capacity; granary, 10x16 feet; 


chicken house, 10x20 feet; two hog houses: about 100 bearing fruit trees and small fruit. 


water. Small creek runs through center of farm. 
meadow, 25 a. timber and pasture. 


Plenty of good 


100 a. in cultivation, 50 a. in tame grass, 25 a. in prairie 
Was tmproved by present owner. 


Rotation of crops has kept land tn good 


condition, and a No.1 stock and grain farm. Price $75.00 per acre. 


W. A. GAGE, Owner, 


R. No. 5, 


Garnett, Kansas 





PUBLIC AUCTION SALE OF CKLAHOMA 
STATE AND SCHOOL LANDS 


Beginning August 20, 1912, the Commissioners of the Land office of the State of Oklahoma will sell at the 
highest bid, on forty (40) years time at five (5%) interest, 195293 acres of land in one hundred and sixty (160) 


acre tracts or less, located in Woods, Harper and Ellis counties. 


JNO. R. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 


For further information address 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





N THE FAMOUS MONTEVIDEO CORN 
BELT DISTRICT of 8S. W. Minnesota you 
can now buy lowa and Illinois best #250 improved 
farms at $60 per acre and up. You can’t do it 
next year and later, when the land owner of this 
region 8S. W. of Minneapolis and the land seeker and 
investor 8S. W. of Chicago get acquainted and com- 
pare land prices and farm conditions. Write today 
for our illustrated circular descriptive of this bonanza 
region, with map and price list, all mailed free, and 
learn all about this near-by rich and productive black 
loam prairie district. No crop failures in past 36 
years. Address The E. H. Crandall Land Company, 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Southern lowa Farms 


are the best® buy. Ringgold county is the heart of 
the blue grass region. Ask for 1912 catalog. 


SHELDON & TEDFORD, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


IOWA LAND 


Have bargains in Iowa’s best, level, deep, black, 
rich corn soil. Come, you will not be disappointed. 


CORN SOIL LAND COMPANY, Clarion, lowa 
lowa Farm For Sale 


120 acres 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
$85 per acre. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 
showing this and 50 other improved farms, Buchanan 
and Fayette County, la. NORTHERN IOWA 
LAND CO., Independence, lowa. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


CAREY ACT and deeded irrigated lands, 
$40 an acre; 8 year payments. Big 

crops. Unlimited water. Fares refunded purchas- 

ers. Wyoming Development Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


TWO GOOD FARMS FOR RENT 


well located in southern Minnesota, on shares, with 
live stock. Excellent opportunity for good stock 
man. Address 

¥F. E. DAVIS, 


VISIT OUR NEW YORK FARMS 


and see the growing crops. Cail on our Mr. McBur- 
ney at 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or send 
to B. F. MCBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bidg., Chicago, 
Ill, for list of improved New York farms for sale at 
low prices and on easy terms. 


Fine list of farms for sale from 40 to 400 acres, 
ranging in price from $40 to $100 per acre. 

Write for list. 
T. P. CRABB, Renick, Missouri 




















LaCrosse, Wis. 








Apple Orchard and 
Dairy Farm ‘et sme 


250 acres in the famous Ozark Region of Missouri, 
on Frisco R. R.two miles fromtown. Fine build- 
ings, good water, rural mail and telephone. Fine, 
healthful climate, altitude 1,500 feet. Mild winters. 
In the land of the big red apple. 120 acres of 15- 
year apple trees in fine condition, now loaded, 
estimated at 12,000 to 15,000 barrels. _This crop 
and another one shall pay for place. $10,000 will 
handle, balance on easy terms. Owing to death 
of owner will be sacrificed for immediate sale. 
A snap fora live man who willact quickly. Come 
and be shown. Telephone or write today. 


R. P. HALDEMAN, = 413 Victoria Bidg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 
HOMES CRESCO, IOWA 


BEST BARGAIN IN NORTHERN IOWA 


Eighty acres 44 miles from Buffalo Center, Iowa, 
for $78 an acre; well improved, If interested, see 
U. A. DREESMAN, Germania, Lowa. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


$10,000 equity in 30 acres of land in Centralia, Il, 
suitable for platting, manufacturing or trucking. 
Farm land east or west, live stock or city property 
improved takenin exchange. Property adjoins four 
railroad and electric lines. E. EDSON, Tonti, Il. 














INE Corn and Alfalfa Farm For Salo 

in southeastern Nebraska; 166 a., all plow land; 

7 room house, new double corn crib, windmill, hog, 
cattle and machine sheds; 5 a. alfalfa, 20 a. clover 
and 26 a. seeded this spring. 18 a, pasture. $110 per 
a.; terms $500 cash down, 85000 or more Mar. 1, bal. 
Ist mortgage at 5%. J.M. NEELY, Elmwood, Neb. 


: FOR RENT 


For cash or on shares two well Improved farm in 
Cedar County, Iowa. Farms contain 274 and 160 acres. 
Tenants must be up-to-date. Splendid chance for 
right parties. 

E. COLLINS, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 





Tipton, low2a 








E MAKE a specialty of selling improved 

southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
listandmaps. ©. E. Brown Land Co., Offices 
Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


700-acre unincumbered Gregory Co., 8. D., alfalfa, 
corn and stock farm for small unincumbered farm. 
LOCK BOX 137, Jewell, Iowa. 








lS etd bargain in Iowa. 3204. improved, 3+ 

mi. from market, 5 mi. from county seat, large 
Price $90.00 an 
This is a snap. 


buildings, good grove and deep well. 
acre, long time and easy payments. 
O. H. Stilson, Corwith, lowa. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, lowa 


$900 PER ACRE made last year on ONIONS 

at our =e yo 
SETTLEMENT near DULU ° ree ra- 
ture. Write Land Commisstoner, D. & I. BR. BR. R., 
186 Wolvia Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota, 











in H rd 
lowa Lands For Sale °° fora 
to $90 per acre. Large Iist on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; 
largest natural alfalfa belt south Obtoriver. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


320 Acres Brookings Co.. Southeast, §. D. 


160 a. fenced, 50 a. broke. No better soil, well adapt- 
ed for stock farm. No buildings. %42.50 per acre. 
GEO. BOHDE, Davenport, lowa 











HAVE a nice, smooth quarter section of land 
I near Weyburn, Sask., and also a nice quarter near 
Plankington, S. D., all tillable, but no improvements, 
which I would like to exchange for a few fall blooded 
cattle or blooded borses, she stuff preferred. J. 
Murray, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Minnesota and Dakota 


Farm Lands. $8 to $125 per acre 
QAMM & HOHMANN LANO COMPANY, Msnketo, Minnesota 
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WALLACES’ FARMER’ 


July 26, 1919, 





The Knox 
Seed Corn 
Dryer 
Special 


for corn house 
equipment, The 
best possible 
way tocure and 
care for corn in 
large quantities. 
I can put a 
bushel of corn in 
every four cubic 
feet of space in 
your house with 
mo ears touch- 
ing. Write me. 


Galesburg, Ill. 





L. W. HURFF, 


— STEEL GATE 





Cheapest__ 
and Best 








a 
“Sa 





2 a Rae 5 OS — 
igo ght 2 ge Se. zi 

I will ship all you want on 30 days trial. Put 
them in your barn yard where your stock has 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates wil! ouUlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 


guaran teed. 
25 Main St., 


Make Your Own 
—f- Cement Posts 


With the 


PERFECT POST MOLDS 


Why buy wooden posts when you can 
make for less money a cement 
Post that will last generations. 
The Perfect Post made by the 
Evans process wil! withstand both 
a tremendous shock and strain. It is 
all in the way the post is molded, rein- 
forced and cured. Write us for full 
information about the Perfect Post 
Molds. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 
85 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 


lowa Falls, lowa 
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BOVEE FURNACES at Manutacturer’s 
Prices Complete with Casing for 


5 room house$53.00 
7 room house 58.00 
9 room house 63.00 
{1 room house 68.00 


Larger furnaces for 
churches, school houses 
etc. equally low prices. 
Thousands in use. Re- 
quire one-third less fuel. 
Fifteen years on the 
market. Fully guaran- 
teed; absolutely first- 
class. Jrite for free 
illustrated catalog and 
full particulars 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 
195 Sth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 


$16.75 Concrete Mixer $16.75 


Capacity 3 cubic feet per 

batch. Mixes four times 

“Th to each revolution. 25% 
\ greater capacity than any 
other mixer of its size, and 
costs about half as much. 
Wheelbarrow runs under 
drum; frame on runners. 
Weight 140 pounds. Made 
4 entirely of iron and steel. 
Designed especially for 











— 
making fence posts. blocks, sidewalks, floors, etc. A 





boy can handie it. Ev 

order now with only ¢ 
THE MONARCH SELF FEEDER CO. 

Box C, Cedar Falls, lowa 


DOES YOUR MONEY 
EARN 5%? 


Money deposited in a Nebraska bank is safe because 
it is protected by the Depositors Guaranty 
Fund of the ¢tate of Nebraska 

Start an account with us and watch your money 
grow. We pay 5% om time deposits. Write 
for information 


CITIZENS BANK, Mullen, Nebraska 


J. L. ROSEBERRY, President C. M. BARNEBEY, Cashier 


body is buying. Send your 

















STEEL ROOFING $125 "= 3 


_Greatest, Roofing offer ever pub- 
lished. New, “| grade, durable 
Steel Corrugated Rooting, 2. 
22in.x24in. Per 100 sq. ft. S$] 2s 
When ordering this lot mention 7- 
ag This price is f.0.b. Chicago. 

rite H in Hf 
efor Freigit Paid Prices 
>@ Wecanfurnish Roofing and Siding 





from the cheapest to the best. 
Write for our prices on 
Galvanized Roofing * (el poy sq. 
ASK FOR FREE ROOFING CATALOG 
Valuable information on Ceilirg, Siding & Roofing 


CHICAGO HOUSE CO. Dept., Jis. Chicage 




















CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
be sufficient. All such reports should be mafiled to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to be in time for the current issue. 
































IOWA, 


Monona County, Iowa, July 18th.—Corn 
is late and spotted, Potatoes are doing 


well. Oats will make a good crop. Some 
rust in barley. Winter wheat good; 


spring wheat light. Plenty of good pas- 
ture. Meadows good quality, but thin 
stand. Clover sown this spring a good 
stand. Not very many spring pigs in 
this county. Hardly any apples of any 
kind. Plenty of rain all summer.—Lon 
Bremer. 

Franklin County, Iowa.—All crops look 
good in this part of the county, but oats 
are very rusty. Just enough rain.—Grant 

sobzien. 

Tama County, Iowa, July 10th.—Corn 
has been working overtime since’ the 
weather got warm, and is well up to 
where it was a year ago, but the stand 
is not quite as even, and there is much 
uneven height, with occasionally a fifty 
per cent stand. Oats have some rust, 
and they were blown down last week; 
but I think will make a sixty-five per 
cent crop yet. Timothy hay about one 
and a half tons per acre. No clover.— 
E. M. Robson. 

Iowa County, Towa, July 18th.—Our 
prospects in general for crops are good. 
Wheat heavy and wel: filled. Hay fairly 
heavy and good quality. Corn a little 
backward in tasseling, but good color, 
and doing fine. Marly potatoes almost a 


failure. Pastures pretty good. Stock 
doing fine. Harvesting about half done. 
—J. F. Lown. 


Davis County, Iowa, July 15th.—Oats 
are mostly in shock in good shape, and 
a heavy yield expected. But little wheat 
or rye. Corn laid by in good shape; is 
growing fast and of good color, and with 
a few rains later will make a good 
crop. Plenty of moisture now for corn, 
but not for pastures and meadows. Mea- 
dows rather light. A large acreage will 
be cut for seed.—W. H. Kline. 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, July 19th.— 
The crop conditions in this part of the 
county are excellent. The corn, though 
two or three weeks behind, is making 
very fast headway. The fields are all 
clean, and the soil in fine condition. The 
oats crop gives promise of a large yield, 
though it is lodged very bad over the 
whole county. Early oats are all har- 
vested and late oats are ready to harvest. 
The pig crop is considered a little light in 
tihs community, as also the supply of 
cattle.—O, L. Dalbey. 

Montgomery County, Iowa, July 19th.— 
The weather has been ideal the last 
two weeks for the growing crops, with 
three good rains and some local show- 
ers. Had some wind,. but no hail. Ev- 
erything looks promising at this time. 
Corn has: splendid colcr, and is shoulder 
high. I saw a tassel in a fie!'d yester- 
day. Harvest is in full biast. Early oats 
were blown down some by the high wind 
of July 5th. Haying is almost completed, 
with a good two-thirds crop. Threshing 
has begun. Gardens and pastures are 
picking up. Live stock is doing well and 
is healthy.—N. W. Nelson. 

Pocahontas County, Iowa, July 20th.— 
Corn doing fine. Oats are flat from re- 
cent rains; some early oats cut, but the 
balance will be hard to get, because the 
straw is so heavy and ground is soft. 
Has rained almost steady for the last 24 
hours. Most of the tame hay is up, but 
acreage is short.—M. R. Fisher. 

Sioux County, Towa, July 19th.—Weath- 
er has been coo! the last week. Grain 
ripens slowly; most of the barley is cut. 
A big, soaking rain Friday, the 19th. The 
early oats have plenty of smut in them. 
Pastures are good now, after the rain. 
Potatoes are doing good; bugs do not 
bother much. Corn is beginning to show 
signs of ears.—John De Vries. 

Buena Vista County, Iowa, July 20th.— 
Early oats are good, and most all cut; 
late oats ready to cut, but blown down. 
Some corn starting to tassel. Hay was 
better than last year, but there will not 
be an over-supply of it.—H. A. Danforth. 

Hamilton County, Towa, July 20th.—Too 
much rain. Early oats ready to cut, and 


good. Haying about all done. Corn is 
doing fine... Weather is cool Will be fair 
crop of plums. No apples here. Pastures 


good and stock looks fine.—J. W. Naylor. 

Sioux County, Iowa, July 19th.—Early 
oats all cut. 3arley harvest on now. 
Corn is being laid by. Same has made 
a very rapid growth: is beginning to tas- 
sel out. A good, soaking rain is falling; 
was much needed, for the pastures are 
bare. Small grain crop better than ex- 
pected. There is a shortage of binding 
twine.—B. F. Hawkins. 

Madison County, Iowa, July 19th.—Har- 
vesting about completed. Began thresh- 
ing today. Winter wheat went 30 bush- 
els per acre; rye, 30 bushels per acre. 
Hay harvest is in full swing; yield from 
one to one and a half tons per acre. Much 
timothy is being cut for seed. Corn 
promises a bumper crop.—H. A. Mueller. 

Adams County, Iowa, July 19th.—The 





timely rain of last Saturday improved 
conditions. First job of threshing in the 
neighborhood one yesterday; six and a 
half acres of fall wheat threshed out 231144 
bushels; quality good. Oats mostly in 
shock; a good yield in most places is 
looked for. Corn is coming forward rap- 
idly and promises a good crop.—Jerome 
Smith. 

O’Brien County, Iowa, July 19th.—The 
farmers are harvesting early oats and 
barley. Grain is lodged on rich soil; qual- 
ity is good. A great shortage on twine. 
Lots of grain will be cut loose. Weather 
very cool for this time of year. Had a 
very heavy rain today. Stock is doing 
well.—Fred Singer. 

Jones County, Iowa, July 19th.—Barley 
cutting finished. Some oats ready to cut. 
30th crops good. No rust. Young clover 
seeding in barley fairly good. Corn do- 
ing well. A good rain this morning, mak- 
ing growing conditions ideal.—J. N. Morse. 

Webster County, Iowa, July 19th.—Crop 
conditions are mostly favorable. The 
weather is a little cool for corn, but oats 
are filling well. We need more rain, but 
a drizzle has set in today that may be 
sufficient. Hay about all made; mostly 
very heavy. Early grain being cut. Late 
oats will be ripe in another week.—H. C. 
Stoughton. 

Crawford County, Iowa, July 19th.— 
Weather has been nice. Haying all done. 
Some oats cut, but are more or less 
smutty. Wheat looks good. Corn rather 
small for this time of year; not all laid 
by yet.—S. G. Slechta. 

Fremont County, Iowa, July 13th.—The 
early corn is looking good, and most of it 
is laid by. There is a large number of 
fields of replanted, which is very small 
yet. Oats look good; a few fields have 
been cut. Wheat is mostly in the shock; 
a few have threshed; they report quality 
good; yield 30 to 45 bushels per acre.— 
J. H. James. 

Sac County, Iowa, July 20th.—Crops of 
good quality and in good condition. Hay 
was excellent. Oats of good quality, with 
plenty of straw. Corn in good shape, with 
a nice, bright color, and there is a num- 
ber of acres out this season.—Earl Olm- 
stead. 

Marshal County, Iowa, July 19th.—As 
to crops, corn is looking fine. Good stand, 
and has made a big growth in the last 
two weeks. Oats will be average crop. 
Winter wheat a big crop. Hay below av- 
erage, and small acreage.—R. W. Blakely. 

Butler County, Iowa, July 20th.—Rath- 
er dry summer, but crops look good. 
Oats good this year. Corn looking fine, 
and at an advanced stage for time of 
year, with a good stand and very clean 
generally. Early potatoes are quite good, 
and a good prospect for a fine late crop. 
We have just had a fine rain of twenty- 
four hours’ duration, and I think that will 
almost finish crops. Winter wheat of ex- 
cellent quality, but light stands Hay is 
most all made of fine quality. Much bet- 
ter than last year. Barley is good. Rye 
is extra fine. Pastures were getting dry, 
but the rain will help them out. Small 
fruit was light crop. Apples will be a 
light crop. Plums the fullest ever.—C. S. 
Vance. 

Des Moines County, Iowa, July 20.—The 
harvesting is about all over. Hay is bet- 
ter than expected. The weather is very 
cool. The corn is doing fair. Stock cat- 
tle is scarce. More rain is needed.—Frank 
A. Johnson. 

Grundy County, Iowa, July 19.—Corn a 
good stand, clean and well advanced. 
Early oats good crop, all harvested. Late 
oats filling good. Hay an average crop, 
all made. Wheat fair crop. Pastures 
very good. Stock doing well. No disease. 
Two-thirds of a pig crop. Plenty of rain. 
—Chas. R. Stubbs. 

Woodbury County, Iowa, July 19.—It 
has been pretty dry for the last five 
weeks. Corn looks yellow and has start- 
ed to tassel; corn plowing all done except 
some replanted fields. Fall wheat all in 
shock in good shape. Spring wheat har- 
vest will be ready in a week; some rust 
in spring wheat. Dried up pastures, hot 
weather and flies have been hard on 
stock. We had a two-inch rain this 
morning.—C. W. Armstrong. 

Clinton County, Iowa, July 19.—Weath- 
er cool and fair. Corn doing fine. Oats 
are good and are just harvesting now. 
Haying nearly done and a better yield 
than promised earlier. Pastures fairly 
good.—T. H. Daun. 

Tama County, Iowa, July 19.—No rain, 
but raining now. Through making hay. 
Barley cut. Oats being cut. Corn tas- 
seling and looking good. Potatoes look- 
ing good. Looks like a big crop.—John S. 
Wetzstein. 

Jefferson County, Iowa, July 19.—We 
have had two good rains since I last 
wrote. The corn never looked better; a 
few fields a little small, but will be a 
bumper crop. Oats all cut except a few 
fields. Haying well on the way, will be 
finished this week. Cut the seed oats, 
will yield a bumper crop. Cattle scarce 
and high. Horses are bringing good 
prices. Sheep profitable.—J. P. Campbell. 

Worth County, Iowa, July 19.—The cool 
weather the past week has been favorable 
to all small grains. Barley and early oats 
harvest has begun. Considerable oats and 
barley are lodged bad, but have filled 
splendidly. Corn has been doing well but 
is somewhat late. Hay crop fair. Fre- 
quent rains has retarded haying; about 
two-thirds of hay put up. Pastures fairly 
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good.—M, %. Olson. 
Winnebago County, Iowa, 
Crops look good. Oats, wh 
will yield good, and a lot pg Re 
Varland. pig 
Woodbury County, Iowa, July 19 
Spring wheat and oats are being harvest. 
ed and seem to be a fairly good crop, 
Corn is looking good on the hills, but or 
the Missouri bottom the continued y, 


weather in the spring kept the feria 
from planting corn when it should be 
planted, so that most of the corn there ig 
very late and small. The second cutting 
of alfaifa is very light.—H,. N. Morton 
Winnebago County, Iowa, July 19. =Tote 
of rain, too much for hay. Hay makes 


about average crop. Barley good, nearly 


all cut. Oats and wheat fairly good but 
some damage has been done by hajj 
and heavy rains. Corn making good 
growth.—J. G. Harang. 7 


Hancock County, Iowa, July 19.—All 
crops doing fine. Corn late but growing 
fast. Oats best ever seen in country, very 
rank. Some early cut, late ripening slow. 
ly. Barley and wheat extra good, Hay 
mostly put up; very heavy crop. Pas. 
tures good and all stock doing well. Pig 
crop very short.—W. A. Swan. 

Ringgold County, Iowa, July 18.—Corn 
as a rule looks well and clean with the 
exception of some fields worked on by the 
worms. Hay yielded a large crop to the 
acre. Oats and wheat shocked up thick, 
hope they will yield well. Potatoes few in 
the hill; need rain. Some fruit; few ap- 
ples. The stock as a rule looks well and 
healthy except hogs; some cholera.—H, 
R. Stevens. 

Taylor County, Iowa, July 19.—A good 
cool week to finish the harvesting and 
haying. Wheat very ripe when cut and 
poorly shocked. Some threshing done, 
Wheat averaged around 32 bushels. Corn 
tassels begin to show on stalks four feet 
high, prospect good, but badly in need of 
rain. No good soaking rain for ten weeks, 
—F. M. Henderson. 

Carroll County, lowa, July 15.—Wheat 
good quality, acreage short. Oats not an 
average crop. Timothy fair. Clover fair. 
Corn doing fine, needs rain. Stock ail 
healthy; four car loads of stock sent out 
today.—W. F. McCall. 

Plymouth County, Iowa, July 20th— 
Our barley crop looks well and is aver- 
aging between 35 and 38 bushels. Oats 
promise a good crop of 30 to 40 bushels, 
and wheat also looks good. The corn is 
uneven. Some looks good, and the out- 
come of other fields will depend a lot on 
the weather this fall.—P. G. Ludwig. 


ILLINOIS. 


Coles County, Ill. July 16th.—Crops look 
good so far. Corn is little, but growing 
fine, and has a good color. Oats look 
good, but there is very little wheat.—J. 
B. Russell. 

La Salle County, Ill., July 20th.—Dry 
weather continued for the past week. A 
few days extremely hot, balance extreme- 
ly cool for time of year. Oats cutting and 
haying in order at present. Oafs shock- 
ing up well, but most of them light in 
weight, due to hot weather. Corn, clo- 
ver, pastures and rreadows needing rain 
badly. Many complaints of cor nfiring. 
Every day that goes by without rain is 
shortening the crop. Potatoes a good 
crop. Late potatoes need rain. Many 
people feeding their stock green oats and 
sheaf oats.—Ernest W. Sass. 

De Witt County, lll., July 18th.—The 
corn is spotted in this county, and oats 
harvest has begun; and the oats are 
ripening fast; and we have a good acre- 
age in the county. There is very little 
wheat and hay to harvest. Hogs are 
scarce, and very few pigs being raised. 
Very few cattle in this vicinity.—E. Lor- 
en Hoffman. 

Jo Daviess County, Ill., July 19th— 
Corn doing fine, considering dry weather. 
Early planting tasseling. Oats. nearly 
ready to cut. Some fields lodging. Hay- 
ing about all finished. Some better crop 
than last year. Small acreage of alfalfa 
in this county. Potatoes and garden 
vegetables doing fine. Eight or nine 


BELL CUPOLAS 


Sold direct to the farmer. Made of 
best grade of Galvanized Steel, al- 
ways createan up draft; are screened 
bird proof; will last a lifetime and 
are easily erected on any building. 
Write for catalogue. 


L.V. & R. A. Strayer, Cresco, la. 
Buy a 
Storm Lake Silo 


For the next sixty days our prices 
willinterest you. We want you 0 
know the special features of our 

PATENT HINGE DOOR 
and ell about the construction and 
— used in the Storm Lake 
Silo. 

We want to send you a free copy 
of our SILO BOOK. Let us 
know the size silo you want and 
we will name you an attractive 
price. Write us today. Can ship 
any size immediately. 


Storm Lake Tub & Tank 


Factory 
STORM LAKE, IOWA 
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pours of centile rain July 20th, which will 
greatly benefit crops.—W. T. Tresidder. 
‘La Sale County, Il, July 19th.—Oats 
harvest st commenced; fairly well filled. 
oni doing fairly well; very uneven stand, 
nee late has not commenced to tassel 
am" Nights very cool this week; down 


et - 


‘50 degrees this morning. Hay crop very 
“008 Pastures very short. About an 
Perage crop of pigs.—L.-C. Rinker. 

Wabash Co., Ul, July 17.—Quite warm 
since the 1st. Corn backward; stand good 
on tested seed, otherwise poor. 
growing fine, but uneven. Wheat thresh- 
ing just begun; two weeks late. Quality 
not good; yield about 14 bushels, some 
more, some less. Oat crop small; not 
much cut yet; yie'd will be fair. Pastures 
immense. Clover hay heavy, but acreage 
gmail; timothy the same; not all up yet. 
4] kinds of live stock scarce. Hogs al- 
most all died last year. No diseases 
among stock. Quite a little sickness.— 
¢. E. Courter. . 

White County, Ill., July 19th.—Wheat 
yield light; some over 20 bushels per acre. 
Corn looks good, though late; some was 
not plowed on account of the rains, which 
gave the weeds a start. Hay good; sell- 
ing at $2 per acre (clover). Peas doing 
fne. Little shipment of live stock; most 
farmers are holding cattle to feed this 
winter. Silos are being sold in this coun- 
ty, with only four up last winter.—Eu- 
gene Jordan, 

Warren County, Ill., July 19th.—Har- 
vest in full blast. Oats promise a 40- 
pushel average. Weather the coolest ever 
known for this time of year. Corn looking 
well, but still late. Pastures very good. 
Goudy, and sprinkling tonight. Hay a 
fair crop of fine quality. Some clover 
hulling of first crop. Seed yield fair.— 
R L. Kidder. 

Stark County, Ill., July 16th.—Crops are 
looking fine in this vicinity. Oats are 
especially so.—J. J. Pigg. 

Logan County, Iil., June 13th.—Corn has 
made rapid advancement in the last ten 
days. Oats beginning to ripen; a good 
many lodging cn strong ground. We are 
having too much rain for haying, a. good 
deal being damaged. First crop clover 
seems to have lots of seed, and some will 


be hulled for seed.—H. Wenzel. 

Fulton County, Iii., July 138th.—Warm 
enough for rapid corn growth. <A few 
needed showers in narrow strips. In the 


midst of hay harvest—mostly timothy. 
Oats ripening rapidly. Season two weeks 
late Late planted corn small and some 
of it sickly-looking. Stock doinge well on 
good pasture. Shortage on hogs and cat- 
tle. It will take a year to get a normal 
supply of hogs on the farm again.—E. H. 
Diehl. 

Du Page County, Ill., July 19.—Cut 
early oats last week; cutting- winter wheat 
now; rather thin. Spring wheat looks 
good. Late oats look good. Corn about 
four feet high; very dry weather, but corn 
looks good. Clover scarce. Timothy good, 
Very cool weather the last week.—Alvin 
Anderson. 

Woodford County, Ill., July 19.—Early 
oats in shock; late oats not ready to cut 
til next week; very green in lowlands, 
fair to good yield. Hay about all put up; 
about 65 per cent of a full crop with no 
clover hay to speak of. Potatoes fair. 
Pastures very short, in need of rain. Corn 


very uneven and two weeks late; laying 
up about finished.—Henry Mattes. 
Greene County, Ill, July 15.—Wheat 


crop is poor. Corn very late and many 
fields badly damaged by root lice. Chinch 
bugs very numerous, but no damage done 
yet. Potatoes gcod. No clover hay at all 
and timothy very. scarce Hogs are 
Scarce and a good deal of cholera.—Robt. 
T. Black. 

McDougal County, IL, July 15.—Wheat 
in this part is a thing of the past, only 


one field in this part. Oats a bumper 
crop, the largest in twenty-five years, 
some fields badly tangled. Hay is very 


thin on the ground, but good quality. Rye 
00d Corn early planting: late, poor. 
Horses scarce and very high, selling from 


$150 to $300; a good number of sprin 
colts Cattle very scarce and high in 
price A poor crop of spring pigs, all 


dying young: not much sickness at this 
date —F. P. McGrew. 

Rock Island County, Hl., July 18th.— 
Pretty dry here, although corn is doing 
well and has been well tended. It is 


about two weeks behind last season and 
18 a good stand. Oats are fair and are 
filling nicely. Hay crop is very light: 


hot over one-half. There is considerable 

cholera and the pig crop is light as com- 

Pared with last year.—N. G. Elliott. 
MISSOURI. 

Johnson County, Mo., J-ly 15.—It is 
dry and warm. Most all corn is laid by, 
and looks fine. Wheat and oats all cut. 
Some threshing being done; a good yield 
and fine quality reported. Hay crop is 
Short; will probably make a ton to the 
acre Most farmers have sown millet, 
a or cane for hay.—Porter L. Bar- 
ett. 

Lewis County, Mo., July 12th.—Oats 
are being harvested in good shape, bet- 
ter than the average crop. All wheat 
here was winter kilied. Had fine rains 
last week, which benefited pastures*and 
corn. Corn is good in this section, and 
fairly clean. 


Hay crop is good. Gar- 
dens fine. Cherries not so plentiful as 
last year. No peaches. About a hal? 


Crop of apples, some pears, and promise 


Corn is’ 








of an abundant crop of grapes.—Walter 
Janney. 


Daviss County, Mo., July 15th.—Oats 
crop very good; all in shock. Wheat 
crop light. Pastures very good. Corn 


looks very good. Clean, good color, and 
growing very fast. Spring pig crop short. 
Steckers and feeders scarce.—John Eng- 
holm. 


Atchison County, Mo., July 19th.—In 
this neighborhood the wheat crop is good. 
Oats medium. Corn promises good. We 
need rain. The nog crop is light. Fewer 
cattle and hogs than usual. Potatoes 
are fairly good.—A. W. Glenn. 

Harrison County, Mo., July 19th.—Very 
dry; no rain for eight weeks to speak of. 
Pastures are very short. Wheat and oats 
ail in shock. Wheat as good as we ever 
had. Oats very heavy strawed, but will 
be a little light on account of dry weath- 
er. About two-thirds of the hay in barn 
and in stack. Corn is looking fine. The 
earliest is beginning to tassel. If we 
don’t have rain, it can’t make full crop.— 
Cc. B. Urry: 

Borry County, Mo., July 15th.—Wheat 
and oats light; all harvested. Corn doing 
fine since the warm weather. Hay and 
pastures are good. Fruit prospects fair.— 
Louis D. Potter. 

Sullivan County, Mo., 
have had a very cool, backward spring 
and summer. Corn is small, but clean, 
and a good stand, and the soil is in fine 
condition. The oats crop is very good, 
and most all in the shock. Pastures are 
good. Haying is in full blast, and about 
two-thirds of a crop, except the clover 
was most all killed last winter.—J. R. 
Mardis. 

Harrison County, Mo., July 15th.—Oats 
and wheat good; nearly all in shock. Mea- 
dows good where not pastured late. Corn 
doing fair. Is very dry; have had some 
hot winds; yesterday was the worst. This 
morning is very much cooler. Some plow- 
ing corn. Most of the corn is late.—S. 
Meredith. 

Barton County, Mo., July 15th.—Had a 
very wet, backward spring. Ground in 
poor condition, owing to too much rain. 
Corn late; some not plowed the first time 
until after the Fourth. Some weedy corn. 
Wheat generally poor and weedy. Good 
many chinch bugs. Some ground lying 
idle. Oats good; many are done cutting. 
Hay crop will be good. Pastures good, 
but flies very bad. Good growing weather 
now and corn is growing fast.—H. L. 
Shaw. 

Morgan County, Mo., July 19.—Thresh- 
ing wheat in full swing. Large acreage, 
yield from 15 to 34 bushels, testing 60-63. 
Oats being cut, acreage small, but good. 
Meadows and pasture out of sight. Corn 
all clean and making good growth. Few 
cattle on feed. Pig crop short. Range 
cattle making splendid gains. Plenty of 
small fruit and apples. Land sales be- 
ginning strong.—H. A. Young. 

Harrison County, Mo., July 19.—No rain 
yet. Corn looks well, but it has got to a 
point where it must have water. Haying 
this week; hay very -good quality and 
quantity. Some threshing being done this 
week; wheat turning out 20 to 40 bushels 


July 15th.—We 


per acre; cats making 30 to 50 bushels. 
Potatoes good. Pastures dried up.—Cor- 
respondent. 

Lewis County, Mo., July 18.—Corn is 
good, most all laid by. Oats all cut. Pas- 
tures are dry. Miliet is good. Gardens 


are fine. Need a rain. Have begun to 
thresh. Some timothy, is very good. 
Early pigs are scarce, summer pigs doing 
better. Other stock looks well as usual,— 
Roger Ringer. 

NEBRASKA. 

Pierce County, Neb., July 19th.—Spring 
wheat will soon be cut; yield fair. Late 
oats are ripening fast. Haying is just in 
season. The second cutting of alfalfa is 
asmall crop. Pastures are getting good 
Corn is doing wel. The dry weather of 
the !ast half of June and the first half 
of July has been settled with a fine rain 
today. Stock of all kinds doing well.— 
Lucian C, Parrish. 

hayer County, Neb., July 
most ideal threshing weather. Unusually 
cool for the season. Very little grain 
stacking done. Potatoes about made; 
vines dried up now, and quite a few tu- 
bers; some of them smaw. Corn fields will 
need moisture soon, but the corn has good 
color so far. Oats look good: ought to 
make from 20 to 40 bushels. Some wheat 
cut by hailstorm; earlier threshed out 5 
bushels to the acre.—C. J. Lundquist. 

Johnson County, Neb., July 19th.— 
Threshing in progress now, and returns 
of 15 to 40 bushels of wneat are reported. 
Oats not so good. Corn about all laid by. 
It is clean, but very smal! for time of 
season. Apples are falling badly on ac- 
count of dry weather. Timothy hay good, 
and about all in stack. Rain is needed 
for pastures and corn.—C. V. Douglas. 

Richardson County, Neb., July 12.— 
Weather dry, light showers occasionally, 
but not more than one or two inches. 
First cutting of alfalfa heavy, second 
light. Corn doing well yet, though some 
of it very short, as some fields were 
planted the third time on account of cut- 
worms. Wheat has grained good, but 
some fields are spotted on account of win- 
ter weather, others have good stands. 
Ooats good. Early planted potatoes have 
dried up, good tubers but few in hill. Pas- 
tures drying up.—J. K. Cornelius. 

Fillmore County, Neb. July 


19th.—Al- 


19th.— 





Threshing wheat in full blast here, ow- 
ing to the short straw more than usual 
are threshing from the shock. Yield from 
15 to 20 bushels per acre. Oats about half 
a crop. Pastures dried up, and stock 
being fed. Third cut of alfaifa will not 
amount to much. Potatoes about half a 
crop.—Fred Softley. 


MINNESOTA. 


Blue Earth County, Minn., July 17th.— 
All grain crops good; some too heavy, and 


are down. Oats harvest will begin in a 
few days. Haying is under good head- 
way. Corn most all too large to culti- 


vate; the early planted showing tassel. 
Land prices from $90 to $100 per acre. 
The rainfall has been about right for all 
crops.—F. N. Washburn. 

Jackson County, Minn., July 20th.— 
Corn is looking fine; stand thin in some 
fields. Wheat, oats and barley look well. 
Barley and oats are down in places where 


straw is rank. Plenty of rain. Some 
fields of barley being cut. Winter rye 
mostly all cut. Flax looks good. Good 


crops of hay being cut. Stock cattle 


scarce. About the usual number of 
spring pigs and lambs.—J. F Ballinger. 
Polk County, Minn., July 19th.—The 


weather has been cool this week. Have 
had plenty of rain lately. Haying is on; 
hay short. Oats look good; early oats 
turning. Some are cutting rye. Wheat 
is very good. Potatoes are doing well; 
not many for market yet.—L. E. Olson. 
Rice Co., Minn., July 19.—The weather 
er here is very unfavorable for the crops. 
It is cold and rainy. The grain is rusting 
badly; the winter wheat here has been 
struck by black rust. The grain is so 
rank that it is lodging badly. Early oats, 
winter wheat, rye and barley are being 
cut and shocked. The rest of the har- 
vest will be on in a coupie of weeks. It 
is too cold for corn.—Mrs. Henry Rabe. 


KANSAS. 


Jackson County, Kan., July 13th.—The 
weather conditions have been good; at 
times a little dry for grass. Timothy hay 
rather short; alfalfa fine; second cutting 
all up. Oats good, except spots blown 
down, as we had a terrific wind and hail- 
storm on the 11th, which we hear almost 
completely destroyed crops in certain lo- 
calities. Wheat on the bottom lands is 
fine; one field threshed made over 40 bu. 
On the upland it is just fair to good. Corn 
is fine, except the spots hurt by the hail. 


Wheat, 88 cents; corn, 67 cents. Fat 
hogs not very plentiful. Pig crop light. 
Good prospect for frutt. Potato crop 
good.—H. F. Covert. 

Leavenworth County, Kan., July 19.— 


First crop alfalfa very heavy, second 
crop good, and all in stack or barn. 
Wheat good, some threshing out over 30 
bushe!s to the acre. Oats small acreage 
but very fair quality. Potatoes big crop, 
hear of one field in Kaw bottom going 300 
bushels per acre. Plenty of rain. Hail 
storm a week ago did considerable dam- 
age over small territory north of here. 
Corn in good condition usually. This is 
a great dairy country, great quantities of 
milk being shipped to Kansas City, thirty 
miles distant.—C. H. Dimick. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Minnehaha County, S. Dak., July 18th. 
—Crops of all kinds are looking fine in 
this vicinity. Barley and early oats are 
being cut. Corn is making rapid strides, 
and some pieces are beginning to tassel. 
Light showers fell during Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Pastures are looking green- 
er since the recent rains, and cattle are 
thriving, and milk supply holding its 
own. Early hay is mostly in- the stack. 
Harvest will begin in earnest in a few 
days.—Mrs. F. E. Taylor. 

Lincoln County, S. wvak., July 18th.— 
Early oats are nearly all cut; good qual- 
ity and bright straw, and will turn out 
well. All other small grain looks good. 
Corn as large as usual at this time of 
year; rich color and good stand. Hay 
crop fair. We are having a small shower 
today; more would be appreciated. Pas- 
tures are getting short; nothing else is 
suffering.—T. A. Davies. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Grandin, N. Dak., July 17th.—Plenty of 
rain, and a good prospect for a bumper 
crop. The best show we have had for 


many years, is the opinion of our old 
residents.—J. G. Mansfield. 


| OF GENERAL INTEREST 























Harvesters Wanted-—North Dakota is 
sending out an appeal for harvest help. 
Her great wheat fields are now ready to 
reap, and help is woefully lacking. Thou- 
sands of laborers are needed. 





Waterways Measure.—The rivers and 
harbors appropriation bill, carrying about 
$33,000,000, including $6,000,000 for Missis- 
sippi river improvement, was finally 
passed by the senate, when the confer- 
ence report was adopted. 





Preachers’ Pensions.—The Presbyterian 
general assembly in its recent session, 
authorized the establishment of a $10,000,- 
000 pension fund for aged and infirm 
clergymen. Committees are now working 
on the raising of the fund. 





lowa Dairy Show.—The annually Dairy 
Cattle Congress and show in connection 
with the meeting of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association will be held at Waterloo, Oc- 
tober 14th.to 20th. The premium list this 
year includes more classes than ever be- 
fore and it is expected that the 1912 stiow 
will exceed all others in interest. Infor- 
mation concerning it may be obtained by 
addressing H. G. Van Pelt, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


Shortage of Twine.—The harvest of 
small grain was no more than well under 
way when an unexpected and most unfor- 
tunate shortage of binding twine devel- 
oped in many sections of the West. Deal- 
ers had not made sufficient allowance for 
the large crop of small grain in placing 
their advance orders for twine and when 
they finally awoke to the true situation 
they discovered others had made the 
same error, and the demand far exceeded 
the available supply. 





Small Pox-—Women of Colorado have 
been warned against using false hair 
which might contain germs of smallpox 
and other diseases. The board of health 
of that state after careful investigation 
laid the blame for numerous cases of 
smalipox to false hair imported from 
China from whence it is said most of the 
commodity comes. It learned that a large 
proportion is gathered from such classes 
as are exposed constantly to smallpox 
and other diseases. Some germs have 
been found in hair that has been pur- 
chased and subjected to microscopical ex- 
amination. 


“Paint” Ponies.—The government is 
taking steps to breed out the race of In- 
dian ponies once so well known to west- 
ern and southwestern United States. At 
various stations in New Mexico, Morgan 
stallions brought from Texas are kept for 
free service, and the Indians and other 
pony owners are encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of it. These ponies are descend- 
ants from the Spanish horses brought 
over from Spain at the time of the Mexi- 
can Conquest. Their ‘‘paint’’ coats are 
pleasing to the Indians in their desire for 
gaudy colors. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For the week ending July 21, 1912, Des 
Moines, lowa.—The past week was un- 
usually cool; the average daily deficiency 
of temperature ranging from 6 to 10 de- 
grees. The average precipitation was 
much above the normal, except over the 
three southern tiers of counties, where it 
was very dry up to Saturday night. In 
the three northern tiers of counties, and 
in portions of the central sections the 
rainfall was heavy; nearly all stations 
reporting more than 2 inches, and several 
more than 3 inches. The first four days 
of the week were, however, clear and 
dry, and rapid progress was made in hay- 
ing and harvesting. Threshing is now 
general in the southern counties, and 
early reports indicate yields much in ex- 
cess of the average of past years. In 
the northern sections where the late rains 
were heavy, oats are badly lodged and 
will be difficult to harvest. The rains 
will also prevent work in the fields in 
that section for two or three days, but 
they have been of great benefit to corn, 
pastures, potatoes, spring sown grasses, 
gardens and fruits. Corn made a good 
growth during the week, even though the 
weather was cool, and the crop is in good 
condition and improving daily.—Geo. M. 
Chappel, Section Director. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

Progress is in the right direction. A 
noteworthy incident this week is the de- 
cline in prices of all grains, especially 
wheat, which was sharply depressed by 
reports of exceptional crop advancement 
in the northwest. Ten days will place 
the spring wheat crop beyond danger of 
drouth. Distribution in that section is in 
excess of a year ago, in important depart- 
ments of trade from 15 to 30 per cent 
greater. In the west, manufacturing plants 
are busy and labor is well employed. 
Higher wages, large payrolis and great 
activty in industrial lines mark the prog- 
ress of events in the Pittsburgh district, 
and stimulate all branches of business in 
that section. Labor conditions at some 
New England centers are still a disturb- 
ing factor. A steady demand for cottons 
and woolens and enhanced cost of raw 
material make for a further hardening in 
quotations. Scarcity of labor and inter- 
ruption through strikes restrict produc- 
tion and cause further delay in deliveries. 
Some little additional business is noted 
in footwear, but the trade is still delay- 
ing the placing of any considerable vol- 
ume of business. Leather is more active, 
and some large purchases have been made 
in the New England markets. Hides are 
also in greater demand, and prices tend 
higher. Trade in the south and svuth- 
west still marks time. Inactivity and 
slow collections. in that section afe cus- 
tomary at this season —the critical period 
for the cotton crop—but the progress of 
the week has been quite satisfactery. 


With industrial activity in the largest 
trades assured, agricultural prospects 
auspicous, and mercantile conditions 
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sound, there is less concern regarding 
those economic and social problems which 
have in the past served to unsettle busi- 
ness confidence and enterprise A widen- 
ing spirit of optimsm is growing in all 
sections of the country, in spite of the 
fact that this is a presidential year, when 
ordinarily some reduction in the volume 
of exchanges might be expected. sank 
clearings this week make a favorable 
comparison, the gain over both preced- 
ine years being 6 and 19.8 per cent, re- 
spectively. Foreizn commerce for the 
fiscal year established a new high record 
Iixports and imports 
were both in excess of previous records, 


at $3,857,600,000. 


and the former surpassed imports by al- 
most $551,000,000, Liabiiities of commer- 
cia) failures for July to date are $6,144,- 
,227,893 were in manufac- 
turing, $15,7 in trading, and $163,- 
851 in other commercial lines Failures 
this week numbered 250 in the United 
States, against 295 last year, and 37 in 
‘anada, compared with 25 a year ago.— 
Dun’'s Keview. 
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THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfal!; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to July 15, 1912.) 
PGE, SE, cavarseshasvanosnsonenssiees 88 
SETIUPONE, | DUEE:. 20s dnocenccevesnseoser 108 
UIE, BES.  sseeteee» (aa hos ik eae 89 
Bt. POM, DER, sw cw ccsncvnrsccsesase 78 
SE. WEE: Db 66600 05 die om 600d sneebes 95 
SPUUMOUE, TOWER occscoccrnesvessovrccuue 89 
DAVEE, TOWR, cocccccecvccvevvnceceee 84 
SOE RRR, ROWE. iscenek bvesce nese . 100 
RGR BOWE, Ssbhetevnvbivwis wn esses eae 3 
a ee chit oie emi ware ieee 
Hamminel, DEO. cscosesecs [abs bho beRw eRe 111 
Springtie!d, Mo......... ated eu Se 
SEs pee ans 260.05 h' 0 v0 ene wewhin 170 
i! Ge. bleed bbe. nid. bp 66 oom seem 113 
Springfield, Mo. ........ te . 97 
Kansas City, Mo....... ee 5 nates ee 
Wichita, Kan. ..... ren yer 93 
Concordia, Kan. ...... epee bes Gen ween 65 
Lincoin, Neb. ....... tse en eee 66 
Omaha, Neb. ...... Pe 55 
Sioux City, lowa ¥ Ses 87 
ck 66 cnca'w aio en pile wee wis &3 
Valentine, Neb. 70 
Huron, 8S. D. &9 
Peer, fe; BP, weicwiess 67 
Moorhead, Minn. ....... : 5 cia 
Devils Lake, N. D. ....... ieee 22 
Bismarck, N. D. ..... Ecot cine te caine 107 
Diesen, B.D. wxss.s ae he ees | 
Mee EE ERs owns 54 sce~ > chine sk 99 
i RS aa ns oie n.nth mes < pe ee $7 
TN WO, 5 ayy. ee t.0 p60 dens n'e'ss 85 
North Piatte, Neb. ....... eer y. - 88 
Dodge City, Kan _ uke eee 116 
TS SS i el es 106 
Amarillo, Texas ....... ; a lateine irs die 51 
Re ere es 104 
OE Soxkcicusenes deen ackon hs 69 


Chicago, Ill., July 22, 1912.—The big 
crop of grass and hay this year will be 
highly important factors in farming op- 
erations, forming a striking contrast to 
the short hay crop of last year. Hay is 
one of the largest crops farmers will 
raise this year, and it will furnish more 
fodder for their live stock, so that they 
will require less corn for that purpose. 
Hence, farmers can raise their live stock 
at a reduced cost and have much more 
corn in the aggregate for marketing as 
grain, although the best policy in the long 
run is to market the corn in the form 
of beef, pork and mutton, while the 
land is enriched by the manure. Hay 
has been bringing high prices right along, 
with late sales of choice timothy at $23.50 
to $24.50 per ton, while the best lots of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and Dakota 
prairie hay brought $13.00 to $14.00. 
There has been a big slump in prices for 
new potatoes since the receipts rose to 
liberal proportions, supplies being offered 
from Tennessee, Virginia, southwestern 
Ohio and elsewhere. New apples are in 
the market, as well as peaches, plums, 
cherries, apricots, gooseberries, black- 
berries, blueberries, etc., and all are hav- 
ing a good sale. There is also an abun- 
dance of all kinds of fresh vegetables, 
which are offered at comparatively low 
prices. New potatoes are selling at 60 to 
80 cents per bushel, and sales are made 
of creamery butter at 23 to 25 cents per 
pound and of dairy butter at 22 to 24 
cents, with packing stock bringing 20 
cents. The best eggs fetch 22 cents per 
dozen, cheaper kinds selling down to 12% 
cents. Timothy seed is lower, selling at 
$6.00 to $10.00, and clover seed brings 
$12.00 to $18.00, while flaxseed is going at 
$1.9314 to $1.96%4. 

Conditions in the wheat trade have 
changed radically in recent weeks, and 
instead of a short crop, all the talk nov 
is of a fine, big crop, thanks to the. splen- 
aid prospects of the growing spring 
wheat in Minnesota and the two Dakotas, 
where crop conditions have been ideal. 
There has been an extremely large de- 
cline in prices for wheat since the time 
early this year when the bull clique was 
in power and the talk was that because 
of the ruined fields in the soft winter 
wheat states, the wheat crop of the 
country would be extremely small in vol- 
ume. July wheat has sold recently well 
below $1.00 “*per bushel, while corn has 
suffered marked breaks in prices because 
of the fine crop prospects and the ex- 
tremely large acreage, although the un- 
usually late planting may cut an impor- 
tant figure before harvest time. Deferred 
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CONDENSING THE RANGE. 














corn futures have sold below prices cur- 
rent @ year ago, and new crop oats fu- 
tures are selling very much lower than at 
that time on the promise of the biggest 
oats crop ever grown. Corn and oats are 
marketed freely, and the new crop of 
southwestern winter wheat is being 
threshed out actively, while marketings 
are increasing steadily. 

Cattle prices would be smashed to 
smithereens on anywhere near nhormel 
proportions, all that sustains values for 
good killers and prime finished beeves 
being their unusual scarcity throughout 
feeding districts everywhere. Hot weath- 
er and the unparalleled dearness of beef 
except in war times have greatly less- 
ened its sale everywhere, and at different 
times recently prices of cattle have un- 
dergone sharp breaks on light receipts. 
Usually the choicer lots of long-fed, heavy 
beeves are the first to advance in value 
and the last to sell lower, but even choice 
steers and heifers have their weak spots. 
Naturally, the poorer lots of grass-fed 
cattle are the weakest and slowest, as is 
customary at this season of the year, 
when they are marketed freely. They 
have been marketed from southwestern 
pastures of late very freely, going mainly 
to markets in that portion of the United 
States, while goodly numbers have been 
reshipped from Kansas City and other 
southwestern points to the big Chicago 
packing plants. The movement of cattle 
of the stocker and feeder class to feeding 
districts of the country has been of very 
small proportions most of the present 
season, and it seems highly probable that 
many farmer-stockmen will discover 
later that they made a serious mistake in 
deferring such purchases to the fall of 
the year. By the time a good corn crop 
is assured there will undoubtedly be a 
general demand for cattle to faiten, and 
as the ranges will have no large supplies 
of such cattle, prices will be likely to 
rule higher, rather than lower. Last week 
proved to be one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory ones experienced in a long time, for 
despite the small receipts, prices broke 
badly on an extremely poor general de- 
mand. Beef steers went mainly at $7.00 
to $9.00, with a general break of 30 to 40 
cents, and for once at least the best 
beeves sold off sharply. The poorer lit- 
tle grass steers brought $5.50 to $6.50, 
while the better class of weighty steers 
found buyers at $8.80 to $9.55, with a good 
class selling at $8.00 to $8.75 and the bet- 
ter class of little yearlings selling at $8.00 
to $9.10. Fair killers sold for $6.60 to 
$7.50 and medium steers at $7.60 and 
over, while cows and heifers had a fair 
sale at $4.15 to $8.25, with cutters taken 
at $3.25 to $4.10, canners at $2.10 to $3.20 
and bulls at $3.45 to $7.90. Calves had a 
fair demand at $3.25 to $8.75, with the 
late top $8.50. Stockers and feeders were 
slow, the former bringing $4.00 to $6.00 
and the latter $5.25 to $6.50, while feeder 
heifers were salable at $5.85 to $4.50. 
Milkers and springers were wanted at 
$35.00 to $75.00, and a fancy large Hol- 
stein cow brought $100. 

Hogs are considered by the best au- 
thorities at this time as extremely good 
investments for farmers, and so far as 
can be discovered there is no good reason 
why they should not be kept on the 
farm until in prime marketable condition. 
Of course, every farmer knows that the 
season when heavy swine were the favor- 
ites is now over, midsummer being a 
period when buyers always manifest a 
marked preference for choice light 
butcher hogs, and the latter are selling 
now at the best prices. The heavies are 
more and more discriminated against as 
the season advances, and they are selling 
at a steadily increasing discount, with 








prime barrows of light and medium 
weights selling at the best figures. The 
recent Chicago hog receipts have aver- 
aged in weight 238 pounds, being on an 
average eight pounds heavier than one 
year ago, and seven pounds lighter than 
two years ago. There is an unusually 
large consumption of fresh pork pretty 
much everywhere, its relative cheapness 
being a strong point in its favor, and 
lard, pork, hams, bacon, etc., are in very 
gvod demand, in spite of their being 
much higher in value than a year ago, 
with a steadily increasing demand for 
the cheaper meats for shipment to the 
cotton-growing states of the South. The 
five principal western packing cities held 
aggregate stocks of 321,192,000 pounds of 
provisions on the first day of July, the 
stocks not differing very greatly from 
those reported a year earlier. During 
June there was an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,(00,000 pounds in such stocks, 
while in the same month last year stocks 
showed a gain of close to 21,000,000 
pounds. Recent sales of hogs were made 
at $7.00 to $7.75, pigs selling at $6.00 to 
$7.35 and stags at $7.75 to $8.25. A year 
ago hogs sold at $6.40 to $7.00. 


Lambs, and not sheep or yearlings, 
comprise the great bulk of the daily of- 
ferings at this season of the year, with 
lots of native spring lambs, as well as 
goodly numbers shipped in from the dis- 
tant ranges, where the luxuriant grass 
favors holding flocks until they are too 
fat for feeders. This is quite a disap- 
pointment to many farmers who are ex- 
tremely desirous of stocking up their 
pastures with flocks of thrifty lambs, and 
such offerings have had several sharp ad- 
vances in prices in recent weeks. Other 
stockmen, realizing the time has come 
to breed their own sheep, are buying 
thrifty young breeding ewes, with range- 
bred ewes greatly preferred and selling at 
the highest prices. The Idaho ranges 
have been marketing spring lambs freely, 
and that state is reported to have full 
supplies of sheep and lambs, the winter 
on the ranges having been a very mild 
one and easy on the flocks. But late ad- 
vices are that Washington and Oregon 
have far smaller supplies than in former 
years, and word comes from Montana 
that flocks are reduced to small numbers. 
Wyoming, too, is sadly short on sheep, 
and Montana, Washington and Oregon 
sheepmen have been buying breeders from 
Montana's reduced supplies. Recent sales 
have been made of lambs at $5.00 to $7.50, 
with sales of feeding lambs at $5.25 to 
$6.00. Native ewes have sold at $2.00 to 
$4.75, while breeding ewes brought $4.00 
to $5.25. Bucks sold at $2.50 to $3.00, and 
sales were made of range yearlings at 
$4.00 to $5.50. 

Horses were marketed last week in 
fairly large numbers, and the attendance 
of buyers was below that of former 
weeks, indicating the arrival of the dull 
midsummer period. There was a poor 
outlet for the poorer animals, with farm 
workers hard to dispose of at $100 to 
$200 per head, and undesirable horses of 
this class sold in some cases all of $20 to 
$30 lower than during the active period 
in the late winter and early spring. Very 
common horses sold down to $85, while 
fancy extra heavy drafters have sold re- 
cently at $275 to $325 for eastern ship- 
ment. Chunks have been sold that aver- 
aged about $230 per head for shipment to 
Massachusetts, the best animals in ths 
car loads fetching $280. Mules have been 
in better demand of late, both for farm 
work and for the United States army, 
Sales ranging at $400 to $500 per pair, 
Michigan farmers being especially good 
buyers. Bronchos brought $60 per head. 





a 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE Stock SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 1—Zobel Bros., Dysart. Iowa, 
POLLED DURHAMS, 
Oct. 30—Jas. Wilson, Avoca, lowa 
HOLSTEINS. 
Sept. 18—S. E. Ross, Creston, Towa. 
PERCHERONS, 
Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Blairstown, Towa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Aug. 5—A. J. Podendorf and F 
R.-5 Logan, lowa. rank Raine 
ug. 8&—J. O. James and L. R 
non, Braddyville, Iowa. » McClar. 
Oct. 7—-Mart Sheehan, Stuart, Towa 
Oct. 24—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon Ia. 
Feb. 10—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Jowa, ’ 
Feb. 11—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa, 
Feb. 19—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa 
Feb. 20—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, lowa, 
Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, Albion, lowg 
Feb. 21—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS, 
Oct. 15—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa 
Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn 
C. Veenker, George, Iowa, — 
H. Moen, Inwood, Towa. - 
A. De Vaul, Inwood, Io 


t. Thompson, Merrill, “ten 


2. KE. Handley, Carroll, hewn. 
‘eb. i. S. Fain, /!mmetsburg, lowa 
Feb. 4—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ja, 
Feb. 5—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa 
Feb. 6—Weaver & Fountain, Montgom. 
ery, Iowa. 

.12—L, E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa 
2—R. J. Weiiand, Canistota, S. Dak’ 
5—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa, 


CHESTER WHITES, 
Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia, 


SHROPSHIRE, OXFORD, HAMPSHIRE 
AND COTSWOLD SHEEP, 


Aug. 20—Wm. Cooper & Nephews, § 
Grove, Ill. ines 7 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements aiready running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date ot 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The Western Land Roller Company, 
Box 114, Hastings, Neb., advertise on 
page 5 their pulverizer, packer, and 
mulcher, a machine which ought to pay 
for itself every season on _ practically 
every western farm. This machine will 
be found especially valuable in preparing 
ground for winter wheat, in preparing the 
seed bed for corn in the spring, and in 
working down sod or cloddy old ground. 
The catalogue, which the company will 
gladly send free to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who inquires for it, tells all 
about it. There is no question as to the 
value of this machine and Wallaces’ 
Farmer does not hesitate to say that it is 
worth the investigation of every one of 
its readers. 


A GOOD HAY BALER. 


With each passing year an increasing 
amount of hay is baled both for market 
and for home storage. The Rumely Prod- 
ucts Company, 16573 Main St., La Porte, 
Ind., would like an opportunity to tell our 
subscribers about their Rumely Auto- 
matic Baler which is advertised on page 
8. They have issued a book on baling and 
will send this without charge to any read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer who will ask for 
it. If you are interested drop them a line 


ELLERBROEK’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Peter Ellerbroek, of Sheldon, Iowa, has 
gained a wide reputation for the produc- 
tion of the big type Poland China and 
producing them in large numbers. He 
usually raises two hundred spring pigs 
each year, and about half that number 
in the fall. This year he is a little short 
of his usual number, but with his last 
fall’s crop to draw upon, he will be well 
equipped to supply his many customers. 
He will hold a public sale of boars the 
second week in October, at which time 
he will offer about fifty head. Then in 
the second week of February he will offer 
publicly about eighty bred sows and gilts. 
Forty will be spring gilts and forty are 
last fall sows and others that have raised 
litters. Old A Wonder 143421 has been 
chief stock boar for a number of years 
and has _ proved of gre-t value. A Won- 
der A 176986 was purchased by Mr. E!I- 
lerbroek and Mr. Gritters, of Hull, Iowa, 
a year ago, and the present pig crop con- 
tains a large per cent of the get of this 
boar. A Wonder A is a son of A Wonder 
107353, and out of a Columbia Chief 2d 
dam. Notwithstanding the fact that A 
Wonder 143421 has been such a success 
in the Ellerbroek herd, the best pigs to- 
day are by A Wonder A. He has proved 
all they had expected of him. Two new 
herd boars are now installed in the Eller- 
broek herd. They are Peter’s Jumbo 1{0- 
793, by Mouw’s Big Jumbo and out of 
Great Lady C., a grand-daughter of the 
noted sire Perfection Great; and a fall 
boar by A Wonder 143421, and out of 
Long Girl, a grand-daughter of Long- 
felow 7th. Four fall boars are being of- 
fered now at a price that will move them. 
Write Mr. Ellerbroek at once if in need 
of a boar. 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR, 


The annual announcement of the Iowa 
State Fair and Exposition appears on 
pase 14 of this issue. The dates, as will 

observed, are August 22d to August 
30th. As _a general agricultural exposi- 
tion, the Iowa State Fair long since at- 
tained supremacy over any other exhibi- 
tion of the kind ever held in the entire 
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rid, put it is confidently expected that of anyone who needs an automobile. 

wortvair of 1912 will surpass any which | Write to the company at the address 

al sone before. Five thousand of the given and get their catalogues and other 

hav* jorses, cattle and hogs the world af- | descriptive matter and get in touch with 

bee will be on exhibition —_ i, the Krit dealer. 100 HEAD 100 HEAD 
guty acre. Will be severed Itt, Gana DUROC JERSEY HERD HEADERS. 

im hdings will be filled with exhibits from 
pe fielis and gardens of the most fertile 
agricultural la din the world. In addi- 


on to the educational exhibits there will 
be wholesome entertainment for all mem- 
pers of the family, a Wild west show, ex- 
cellent racing, a horse show each evening, 
jaily aeroplane flights and a grand fire- 
“orks display. The Iowa State Fair has 
pecome one of the greatest of the state’s 
institutions and one of its greatest educa- 
onal factors as well. It should have the 
support of all of our people. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES WITHOUT 
PUNCTURE. 

on page 7 of this issue appears an an- 
nouncement which should be of great in- 
terest to every automobile user. With 
their Durable Treads, described in this 

vertisement, the Colorado Tire 
Leather Company, 1201 Majestic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., offer to give a written guar- 








antee for 5,000 miles without puncture and 
make the further statement that the 
guarantee is binding whether your tires 
are old or new, treadworn, rimcut, or rut 
worn To satisfy our readers of their 
gd faith in the matter the company fur- 


ther states in the advertisement that they 
will ship @ full set or a pair _ of these 
purable Treads, express prepaid, for the 
inspection of any intending purchaser. 
The party to whom they are shipped may 
examine them and if he is not convinced 
that they will do what the manufacturers 
claim, all that is necessary is for him to 
send them back and that will end the 
matter. The automobile has been per- 
fected to a point now where tire trouble 
is about the only thing which causes anx- 
jety and inconvenience and it would ap- 
pear from the claims made by the Colo- 
rado Tire & Leather Company that tire 
trouble may be avoided by using their 
tread It is certainly a matter worth in- 
vestigation. A coupon appears in the ad- 
vertisement which may be used in send- 
ing for full information. It costs nothing 
to get this information and we suggest 
that those of our readers who use autos 
avail themselves of this offer. 


A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION. 

The Krit Motor Car Company, 1001 E. 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., make a 
very sensible suggestion in their adver- 
tisement which will be found on page 5 of 
this issue. They suggest to the farmer 
who contemplates buying an auto that he 
telephone the nearest Krit dealer and ask 
him to bring a car to the farm for the 
purpose of demonstrating it. The merit 
of this suggestion lies in the fact that the 
farmer will thus have an opportunity to 
try out the ear under conditions in which 
it must be used. As the Krit Company 
says, try it right on your own road, your 
own hills, your own farm and you can 
see exactly how it behaves where it is 
needed. The Krit Company says that any 
Krit dealer will be glad to do this and if 
you do not Know of any within reach all 
that is necessary is to write the company 
at the address given above and they will 
put you in touch with one who will attend 
to your needs. The Krit people are mak- 
ing a touring car for five passengers, fully 
ecuipped with lamps, both gas and oil, 
generator, top, side curtains, wind shield, 
horn, demountable rims and a spare rim, 
tool kit with jack and tire repair outfit 
and pump, for $900, a price within reach 








SHEEP. 





25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Battar and Kellock 

Tatis and out of imported and homebred ewes with 

size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
e solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
mported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 12+ 
pounds Of wool each for five years. These rams will 
ror $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 
0.00. See who is first. 


c. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 

icse are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 


ANGORA GOATS 


\bout 175 head of the brush cleaning kind, also 100 
‘—about 250 to 275 inall. Write me for particu- 
‘rs or come and see me. 
Ww. P. KERKLAND, Woedheull, Illinois 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


DUROCG JERSEY 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


, 5 fall yearlings and 50 spring boars, mostly stred 

/¥ Noyal Col. 28237, Smith’s Crimson Wonder 107591, 

‘ictor Col. 120267, Prof. Model, and several choice 

®acs by Crimson Wonder I Am and out of Helen’s 

“ ice. by Proud Col. Will also sell Victor Col. and 
‘f. Model. Pigs of good lengthy type with lots of 
‘ity amd bone. Prices very reasonable. 


J. E. SMITH, Vietor, Iowa 


“The Pines” Herd of Holsteins 


Breeder and shipper of high-grade HOLSTEIN 
CALVES,” Prices reasonable. 
Elgin, tt. 


1, W. FARRELL, Prop., 8. F. DB. 3, 























Mr. J. E. Smith, of Victor, Iowa, whose 
Duroc Jersey herd is strong in the popular 
Colonel and Crimson Wonder breeding, is 
now offering fifty spring boars and twen- 
ty-five fall yearlings of this breeding, as 
advertised in his new announcement else- 
where in this issue. The Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative who inspected the 
herd last week was very favorably im- 
pressed with the good lot of pigs Mr. 
Smith is raising, and could not help but 
note the progress he is making from year 
to year. Buyers looking for herd headers 
will be able to make a splendid selection 
in the Smith herd. Most of them are 
sired by his senior herd boar, Royal Col., 
a full brother to the champion Chief's 
Col., and Smith’s Crimson Wonder, the 
latter a Crimson Wonder bred boar owned 
jointly by Mr. Smith and Mr. W. R. 
Bennethum. Mr. Smith also has some 
good pigs,sired by his other herd boars, 
Victor Col. by Premier Col., and Prof. 
Model, he by Model Wonder and out of a 
Professor dam. One litter Mr. Smith is 
raising is out of Helen’s Choice, for which 
he paid $192.50, the top price at the Dros 
sale. The sow was bred to the old cham- 
pion, Crimson Wonder I Am, who recently 
died. Mr. Smith is keeping a bvar pig 
from this litter for his own use, he being 
one of the best pigs the writer has seen 
in a long time. He is lengthy ard well 
proportioned with good bone and good 
head and ear. A litter brother of very 
much the type and quality of his sire at 
the same age is offered for sale. Mr. 
Smith will also sell Victor Col and Prof. 
Model, both yearlings. His prices are rea- 
sonable and he will be glad to hear from 
those interested in buying. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


THE LOGAN POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Fifty head of select Poland China fall 
boars, spring and summer yearling boars, 
and sows bred for September farrow will 
be offered at public auction August 5th 
Podendorf and Mr. Frank 
Rainier, of Logan, lowa. Quality and 
quantity is the issue with these gentlie- 
men. It is not customary for public saies 
to be held at this time of year and to at- 
tract buyers from their busy work the 
gentlemen selling realize that it wtll be 
necessary to offer something out of the 
ordinary. This they are doing by putting 
in those that were selected for state fair 
showing and others that would come 
along as near the same class as the herd 
will permit. Included is a fuil brother to 
the boar that sold publicly a year ago for 
$195, besides a litter sister to this high 
priced boar is selling, bred to Long Nel- 
son. There are a few daughters of the 
great breeding boar, Orange Boy, that are 
very choice. Two of them, Orange Lady, 
and Chief’s Queen by Chief Tecumseh 
4th, were bred by Harvey Johnson, one 
of the most noted breeders and improvers 
of Poland Chinas the world has ever 
known, An extraordinary yearling sow is 
included bred by the master breeder 
Henry Dorr, and sired by the champion 
Dorr’s Expansion. This is a sow of mar- 
velous breadth and depth and with show 
quality. She ts good enough to go any- 
where and improve the herd she enters. 
Dude’s Queen by Mammoth Dude is a 
strong attraction. She raised the best 
spring litter this year in the Rainier herd 
sired by Monarch Chief and she sells 
bred to the same boar. There are seven 
gilts and three boars from the Columbia 
family that Harvey Johnson proclaimed 
to be the best family he ever owned and 
which family he retained in his herd for 
fifteen years. The greater part of these 
are sired by Charles Tecumseh 3d. Won- 
der Model 2d by Chief Price Jr., from the 
Hancher herd, sells bred to Chief Price 
Again. One of the long, stretchy yearling 
boars with great bone is a son of Big 
Chief and out of Lady Price 2d. He will 
make a big fellow. The many fal! boars 
sired by Chief Price Again contains sev- 
standing herd headers. Fortunate will be 
the man this year who gets one of these 
boars. From the sow standpoint those of 
our readers who are short on spring pigs 
can scarcely do better than take home 
with them some of those which Mr. Po- 
dendorf and Mr. Rainier Stre offering bred 
to the grand prize winning boar and sire 
of champions, Chief Price Again, and to 
Monarch Chief and Long Nelson. As 
above stated the offering is strictly high- 


class. There is time yet to get the cata- 
logue. See final announcement in this 
issue. 


ONE HUNDRED HEAD—BIG ORANGE 
POLAND SALE. 


On Thursday, August 8th, Messrs. J. O. 
James and L. R. McClarnon, ef Braddy- 
ville, Iowa, will join in holding a public 
sale of what will undoubtedly be one of 
the best offerings of big type Poland 
Chinas to be sold this season. It is also 
the largest offering, there being 100 head 
or over, to be sold in one day, which 
means that it will be bargain day for buy- 
ers looking for the best in big type Poland 
Chinas. It is largely a Big Orange offer- 
ing, most of the sows being bred to Big 
Orange, and most of the boars in the of- 
fering being sired by this noted big type 
hog, who is owned jointly by Messrs. 
James and McClarnon. After inspecting 
the offering recently, the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er representative wants to impress buy- 
ers with the fact that they will find an 
extra good lot of young boars in this of- 
fering, as advertised elsewhere in this is- 
sue, while the sow offering is both good 
and unusually large. It is a great offer- 
ing from two superior herds, owned by 
two of the most progressive and success- 
ful young man in the business, and that 
they are recognized as such is evident 
from the fact that their sales have been 
among the most largely attended of any, 
while Mr. James now has the honor of 
being president of the standard Poland 
China Association, and Mr. McClarnon is 
an ex-officer of the same association. Mr. 
James consigns 35 sows and 15 boars to 
this sale. Twelve of the boars are sired 
by Big Orange, and they are herd headers 
among the best being Orange Jumbo, out 




















the breed has yet produced. 


several good big A 








be sold in any other sale this seagon. 


J. 0. JAMES or 


Braddyville, lowa 


POLAND-CHINA SALE 


TO BE HELD IN 


Braddyville, Page Co., lowa 
Thursday, August 8, (912 


68 SOWS—TOPS 68 


Most of them bred to Big Orange, recognized as one of the best big type boars 


Among the special attractions are a number of choice Pawnee Lad sows, 
Wonder sows, a number by other noted sires, and about 
twenty extra good, big, smooth fall sows sired by Collossal, a big type hog 
who bears inspection with the best of them. 


33 BOARS—G00D ONES 33 


There are nineteen Big Orange boars in this offering that are hard to beat; 
also good ones by Big Ex, Collossal, A Wonder and A Wonder Giant. 
are looking for herd headers that combine the best big type breeding with the 
best individual merit, do not miss this sale. 

We do not believe that better boars, if as good, or as many good sows will 
Write for catalog today. 

You are cordially invited to be with us whether you wish to buy or not. 
For catalog address either party, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 




















If you 


L. R. McCLARHON 


Braddyville, lowa 








Braddyville is on the Burlington Ry., 28 miles south of Villisca (on the 
main line), 12 miles south of Clarinda (on the Keokuk branch), and 12 miles 
north of Burlington Junction, Mo., on the Wabash Ry. 





























PUBLIC SALE OF 


POLAND-CHINAS 
EXTRAORDINARY 


The Large Type, Large Litter, 
Large Quality Kind 


At Logan, lowa, Monday, August 5th 


WE WILL OFFER 50 HEAD 


Twenty last fall and spring yearling boars, 30 young sows 
bred for September farrow. A large per cent of the offering is 


sired b 
Again, 


Podendorf show herd is included. 
best we have—herd boars, foundation 
sows and those suitable to fill out show herds. 


nothing but the very 


or bred to the following 
ong Nelson, Monarch Chief and Chief Price Jr. 


Chief Price 
The 
In short, we are including 


reat boars: 


You cannot 


appreciate the quality we have in our big hogs until you see 


them. 


A. J. PODENDORF, or FRANK RAINIER, 


Ask for catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Logan, lowa 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 








Brookview Hampshires For Sale 


Pigs, either sex, from large, prolific sows of the best belting strains. Sired by Gen. Tipton (1677), many 
times a grand champton, and is the stre of more prize winners than any boar of the breed. A Brookview 
bear would do your berd good. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ISOM J. MARTIN, 


LANCASTER, MISSOURI 











of Ott’s Choice, and Choice Orange, a lit- 
ter brother of Orange Jumbo. Among the 
other herd headers is one by A Wonder, 
out of Giantess M., and Mr. James also 
includes his two-year-old Big Ex herd 
boar. Among the best sows, bred to Big 
Orange, Mr. James is selling, are Pawnee 
Queen, Pawnee Queen 2d and Pawnee 
Queen 3d, three choice Pawnee Lad year- 
lings; also King’s Giantess, a two-year- 
old daughter of Long King: Orange Price, 
out of the great producing sow Anna Price 
10th; Orange Model and Orange Mode! 2d, 
out of Model of 1907, another of the good 
producing sows in the James herd; then 
he is ering attractions by A Wonder 
and other noted sires. Mr. MeCiarnon 
consigns 33 sows and 18 boars. About 20 
of the sows are daughters of Collossal 
and are bred to Big Orange. These are 
among the strong attractions of the sale, 





for they are extra good, big, smooth young 
sows of good type, bone and quality, while 
their sire is one of the very best big type 
hogs the writer has seen. Mr. McClarnon 
also includes a yearling daughter of Fes- 
senmeyer’s A Wonder and a fail yearling 
by Ellerbroek’s A Wonder, also two good 
spring yearlings sired by Big Mogul, and 
out of Jennie King, a sow valued so high- 
ly by Mr. McClarnon that he refused to 
sell her on an offer of $300. His boars in 
the sale include seven by Big Orange, 
and other good ones by Colossal and A 
Wonder Giant. The catalogue is not yet 
at hand, but will be mailed on application 
to those who will write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and it contains much 
of interest to breeders, and especially to 
those interested in buying the best. Write 
for it as directed in the announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, 
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Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


head of big ton blacks. 
day import more than any other two firms. 
Shires—New importation of 
pure 
or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware County, 





Greeley Horselmporting Co. 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


70 head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 
We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 
best Shires ever 
brought to America—so judged by English judges. 
Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 


Greeley, lowa 

















JONES’ 


Breeding Strictly Big Type 





BIG POLAND-CHINAS 725,09)" i ono oon 


Orange Price 179861 and Long Choice 17266 






117017, 
Address A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 











POLAND.CHINAS 


Three good fal! boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for immedi- 
ate service. 

Ww. EK BALMAT 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 


Mason City, lowa 








callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 
FALL SPRING 
BOARS BOARS 


Herd heading material in August boars sired by 
Mouw’s noted big Jumbo and out of Lady Tecumseh 
2d. my great show sow that weighed 625 Ibs. at 22 
months. Other fall boars by Smooth Big Bone. 
Menry Den Hartog, Orange City, lowa 














Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 


ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH. 


These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 


I believe I can show you better Belgian and Percheron mares than any other importer. 
Ialso have another importation which will arrive next week. 


are very low. 


Prices 
While I have 


a lot of especially fine mares, 1 also have some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


immediate service. 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 





PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 
Percherons, Shires and Belgians 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
go to Mudson, Iowa, and see Crownover's 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
sound and right in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 

WM. CROWNOV ER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


The lowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Also a few young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Eowa State College Ames, Iowa 


ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


“Royal Champion,”’ dark dapple bay, six years old, 
a big fellow, clean legged and priced worth the 
money. Would exchange for ordinary work mares 
or fillies. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing, 


Hudson, Iowa 














German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 
We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 


years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections. 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
also on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paul. Cedar Rapids and lowa City Interurban passes 
3mi. from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 
MENRY LEFEBURKE, 


R.O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


ee = SALE—Imported Percheron stallion, 

Pianiste (58181) 44474. Black grey; foaled April 
3, 1903. A fine animal and asure foal getter. Has 
been on stand in same locality six years and has sired 
hundreds of fine colts. In fine condition. Pedigree 
on application. No trades, cash only considered, 
GALVA UNION HORSE CoO., Galva, lowa. 





Fairfax, lowa 











ABEBD EEE -ARGUS. 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. 


Good quality. 


If you want a good anima! at a small 


price, considering quality, take advantage of thie offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hil. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want achoice Angus 
bull write at once or come and see. 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Dells, on farm. 


S.E. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 








20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of table 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Iowa 


ting them to 


suit the man with the og wh Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 





We are offering a superior 
ned — of best breed- 
pric 











When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., 
Model Improver. Are bred for April 
and May farrow. Also a few boars. 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.'’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077 
Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 


All good ones and 
One fall yearling bred to C.'s 





Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, s tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


DUROC JERSEY HERD HEADERS 


For sale—S8 fall and spring yearling boars, sired by 
the show boars, lowa Model 24215 and Crimson Won- 
der Again. Some out of show sows of choicest breed- 
ing. Will also sell lowa Model and a 2-year-old herd 
boar by Valley King. MARK W. EDDY, Fontenelle, lows 








JUGH'S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 
} most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ready for serviceat reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lows. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


I. C. end Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
+ sows. Young stock e specialty. Mated, no 
skin. FRED 





Prolific, large kind. RUEBUSH, Setete, Hines. 








GUERNSEYS. 


These have proved themselves splendid breed- 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-calied big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 





25 GROWTHY Poland-China gilts bred 
o —225-250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 
boar. Prices $25 to $30. Have few good boars yet at 
$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.S 8. 
BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 








ee 


It —— to select from the 


Largest, Fi Herd in the World 


where “date nat pure blood, perfect 
Service and asqu Our Berks raise easy and 
bring highest arket prices. Write for particulars. 


MORGAN :FARM -BELOIT: WIS 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa 











JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 








HOLSTEINS. 





—— 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Qualify 

August and September yearlings weigh: ng ity 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and ood nase 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood r ye 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bu!| 
wantaherd bull. They are genuine good ones. W 
are sure you will wantthem. If impossible Ais come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as representeq 
Don't delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNW 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-Ib. Scotch bull, Meystome. Priced to 
sell. Address 


HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING KNIGHT 318671 

Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907; sire, Rea 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess 9th by 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-Ching 
fall boars suitable to head herds. Call or write for 
full description. 
RUEBEL BROS., 

Farm one mile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three-year-old red Scotch herd bull for sale, an ex- 
cellent breeder; also his 3 yearling sons, red, ready 
for immediate service, the tops of our oo bull crop. 
ey! are all well built bulls and have size. 

A. HY Mitchel! County, ST. ANSGAR, \OWA 


AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH 


@RINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred | 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. § 
My customers my  eaveeaes 
Ask them. Write m 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD'S GREATEST SCHOOL 


Summer Term July 29, 1912 
Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 








Marathon, lowa 






































Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Herotne Tet, above 29 Ibs. in7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Fails, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calweg—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHAY BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 




















T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 

by the R. P.C.C. Address 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
a and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
taff 165 


MYX¥RON SCH ENCK, 


RED POLLS 


Four young bulls of serviceable ages. Quality suit- 
able for show, or for heading pure bred herds. One 
descends from a line of heavy milking ancestors. 
Also a few open heifers. B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, 
Sac Co., lowa. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 





Cresco, Iowa 





Algona, Iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm sales con- 
ducted in a most satisfactory manner. Ten years 
successful experience. Write for other particulars 
and dates. Address 


Cc. C. EVANS, 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in the world and owners of the largest mule 
in the world. 


TERM OPENS AUGUST 5TH, AT TRENTON, MO. 


Fall term Oct. 7th at Kansas City, Mo. This is the 
only auction school where students are given actual 
practice in sale of all kinds of property and are fur- 
nished a complete set of text books written by the 
instructors. Are you coming 

. B. CARPENTER, President 


LEARN TO BE AN IW $/5 T0FI0 
A UC TIONE: ER EAR Scientific mail 


. course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneer+ 
ing School of America, Dept. C ,Lincoin, Neb. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 
Farm and Live Steck Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—¢575,000.00. 


E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per year. MT. VERNON, IA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE. MO. 


F. T. Martin, Wall Lake, la. 


LIVE stock AUCTIONEER 


Twenty-five years of success in the breeding and ee¢ll- 
ing of pure bred live stock. 


North English, lowa 
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